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A Case Series from General Practice” 


I.—In the Horse 


R. W. CASSELLS, M.r.c.v.s. 
BELFAST 


The first subject I have elected to present 
for discussion is the treatment of tetanus in 
horses, which condition is very prevalent in my 
locality. 

As you are all very familiar with the symp- 
toms, I will just outline briefly my own line of 
treatment. I have the affected animal put 
immediately into a dark loose box, as far from 
all noise as possible, and advise the owner not 
to be bringing in all his neighbours to see the 
horse and not to rattle buckets or slam doors. 
I think the greatest degree of quietness 
procurable is absolutely essential, as affected 
animals are easily startled and go into muscular 
spasms at the least noise. The bedding should 
be short straw or peat or chaff, as long bedding 
wraps round the limbs. 

The animal should be fed neither too high up 
nor too low down. If there is no manger, a 
barrel can be procured and nearly filled with 
stuffed sacks. A bucket of fresh water should 
be left all the time so that the horse can drink 
or suck—as he usually does; this helps to keep 
his mouth clean. Food material is liable to 
collect between the molar teeth and the cheeks 
and become foetid. 

If profuse sweating occurs the case is usually 
hopeless. 

If the bowels are inactive, I give a calomel 
electuary, followed by magnesium sulphate and 
potassium nitrate in the drinking water. I advise 
bran mashes, grass if in season and carrots 
grated. 

I have ceased to sling affected animals as, 
although theoretically it may be right to do so, 
in my opinion the slings excite the animals too 
much. <At all events, any animals that IT did 
sling, died. 

With reference to treatment by serum, I 
would like to hear other members’ views on 
this. I used to use large doses, say, 15,000 units 
to start with, but now I save the expense and 
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only give 5,000 with perhaps 3,000 daily for 
three or four days. I question very much the 
value of serum as a curative as I have seen 
so Many animals recover with small doses: I 
think they would probably have recovered in 
any case. In practice one often injects serum 
because the owner has a neighbour who had 
a horse with tetanus which got better after the 
use of serum; I think, therefore, it is more to 
save a reputation than actual faith in the 
serum which makes some of us use it. I know 
one client who has had four recoveries in five 
cases of tetanus, and none of these got more 
than about 11,000 or 12,000 units spread over 
three or four injections. 

I have had recovery in several bovines with- 
out any treatment whatsoever, except perhaps 
the relief of tympany by trocar. 

One point which has struck me about horses 
affected with tetanus is that they hecome very 
sensitive to the hypodermic needle; they seurry 
off to the far end of the loose box as soon as 
L appear although they will not go from anyone 
else. 

The next condition about which T want to say 
2a few words is urticaria in horses, or as it is 
known in Co. Down, “ button farey "—TI suppose 
on account of the small, button-like swellings. 
This is a condition which I come across quite 
frequently and T am rather at a loss to account 
for its cause. It has been attributed by some 
to change of diet such As occurs in autumn and 
spring: also to new grass, potato leaves or to 
a highly nitrogenous diet; by others too anaphy- 
laxis, while it might also be caused by nettle 
stings. I have seen the condition in bovines, pigs 
and in the dog, although the symptoms differ in 
these animals from those shown in the horse. 

In the horse, in my experience, these cases 
occur more frequently in young animals than 
in adults. I have met with them in the 
thoroughbred, cross-bred and Clydesdale. The 
condition appears in animals both while at grass 
and while at rest in the stable still receiving 
their working diet. The symptoms manifest 
themselves suddenly and consist of small local 
areas of the skin raised in the form of weals 
of sizes varying from that of a sixpence to that 
of a saucer. They usually develop quickly and 
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may disappear just as rapidly. The condition 
is one in which the superficial vessels of the 
part become suddenly congested, bringing about 
a rapid transudation of serous fluid into the 
deep layers of the skin. The lesions are usually 
raised and circumscribed, flat on the surface 
and elastic on manipulation: they may be 
distributed quite irregularly and may be few or 
numerous. There is no exudation on the surface 
of the skin, and unless stings are the cause, it 
is rarely that any irritation exists. The lesions 
may pass away quickly or remain for several 
days. 

Treatment is, as a rule, not so urgent as in 
cattle, though owners who have not seen the 
condition before become alarmed. 

The diet should be changed and laxative in 
character. The internal treatment I practice 
usually is to give a physic ball followed by 
potassum nitrate, sulphur sub. or antimony 
nigrum. It is very seldom that local treatment 
is required but if it is, I use some sedative 


lotion such as lead lotion or white lotion or. 


vinegar and water. 

I would like to hear the views of members 
as to the cause of this condition. 

To conclude, I would like to report on an 
interesting case I had some time ago. 1 was 
called to see a two-year-old Clydesdale gelding 
which the owner said had colic. 1 found the 
animal staggering and showing symptoms of 
abdominal pain, arching the neck and attempt- 
ing to vomit, with some ingesta coming through 
the nostrils. The animal’s mouth was very 
clammy and the breath was very foetid. The 
horse was almost ready to collapse, so I just 
gave a sedative and told the owner that when 
it died I would like to make a post-mortem. 
My diagnosis was ruptured stomach associated 
with a tumour which on account of the offensive 
smell I thought might have been of a cancerous 
nature. The animal died in an hour or so. 
Unfortunately only the viscera were kept for 
me; the remainder of the carcase had been 
cut up. 

Post-mortem revealed a ruptured stomach and 
a large teratoma in the double colon. This 
teratoma was almost spherical in shape and as 
large as a good-sized turnip. Its surface was 
smooth and shiny. The anterior surface was 
invaginated or reflected on the intestinal wall. 
On cutting into it, it contained hair, pieces of 
bone of varying shape, and cartilage. 

I did not have an opportunity to search for 
a retained testicle but I saw the owner the 
next day or so and he told me that he had 
bought the animal from a neighbour. The 
previous spring I had been asked to castrate 
it and only removed one testicle as the other one 
had not descended. 

What surprised me was how the animal lived 
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so long, as the teratoma completely obstructed 
the bowel. 

Had the horse been with its original owner 
I might have suspected a teratoma; however, 
I was quite pleased to be able to show the 
present owner the growth. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. GiLMorRE said that in cases of tetanus he 
preferred the daily injection of 600 units of 
serum. He advised that there should be only one 
attendant. Having had no bad results from sling- 
ing, he liked to do so; but slinging young 
untrained animals he found impracticable and 
treatment was usually unsatisfactory. He was 
sure that “button farcy” was not caused by 
nettle stings or insects. 

Mr. T. McNass observed that the speaker had 
not mentioned local treatment in cases of tetanus 
where an injury was present. He thought that 
this should always be carried out and a thorough 
search made for evidence of an injury. 

Mr. Kerr enquired if there was any repetition 
of “button farcy” in the same animal; if the 
disease was seasonal; if, in the event of a second 
attack, it was more severe than the first, and 
also if the speaker had used adrenalin or 
calcium gluconate in the treatment of the condi- 
tion. So far as urticaria in the human was 
concerned, calcium injections were successful. 
He thought that the history of the condition 
indicated a form of protein anaphylaxis. 

Mr. Moore said that he had seen practice with 
a veterinary surgeon in England who never used 
antitetanic serum and had quite a large number 
of recoveries from ordinary attention. 

Mr. Hopson agreed with Mr. Moore that a fair 
number of cases recovered without treatment. He 
preferred to use slings, especially in old animals. 
Recoveries from tetanus in young animals were 
not common. He enquired if the speaker had 
met any cases of grass disease in Ireland. 

Mr. McConneELL reminded the meeting that the 
treatment for tetanus had been discussed at a 
meeting of the Association before serum was 
introduced and he thought that as good results 
were obtained then as now. He preferred to 
sling affected horses but advised that slinging 
should be carried out with judgment and cer- 
tainly not in young horses. At one time there 
was a fashion that cases of tetanus should be 
put out into a field, but that practice had not 
become popular. 

Mr. Morrow referred to experience he had 
with tetanus in pit ponies in Scotland and said 
that better results were obtained when _ the 
animal was housed in one of the old mine shafts 
than when brought to the surface for treatment. 
He thought that the darkness and quietness down 
the mine were of great significance. In connec- 
tion with “button farcy” the corresponding 
disease in cattle was called “blane” in his 
district, and his treatment in all cases was to 
physic the animal. He had seen cases in cattle 
where the throat swelled up and the animal 
could not be drenched: in these cases he had 
used arecoline with success, 

Mr. Jones asked the speaker if he had seen a 
condition like tetanus without the protrusion of 
the membrana nictitans, if he had tried mag- 
nesium sulphate in the treatment of tetanus and 
if he injected the serum subcutaneously or 
intravenously. The horse should be always 
thoroughly examined for signs of injury and the 
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injury should always receive attention if found. 
Mr. KELLy said he had seen a typical case 
of what looked like tetanus in a horse which 
recovered completely within 24 hours after 
injection with a large dose of serum. In his 
experience all cases of tetanus in cattle died. 


Reply 

Mr. CASSELLs agreed that slinging in cases of 
tetanus was more useful in older animals. He 
always treated the wound if one were found, 
but sometimes with a wound in the foot the 
spasms caused by manipulation prevented proper 
attention and caused the animal great distress. 
He always gave the serum injections subcutane- 
ously and had used magnesium sulphate with a 
doubtful measure of success. Concerning “ button 
farcy”’ he had seen no repetition of the disease, 
which appeared to be seasonal and confined to 
the spring and autumn, He, too, had met with those 
cases in cattle where the throat swelled up; he 
agreed that they were difficult to treat, and that 
tracheotomy might be necessary. He had not 
seen any conditions simulating tetanus as 
described by Mr. Jones; nor had he met with a 
case of grass disease in Northern Ireland. 


Il.—In Cattle 


J. W. MORROW, M.R.C.v.s. 
COLERAINE, Co. DERRY 


During my 30 years in a country practice 
I have met with a large number of parturition 
cases in cattle. Many of these were easy to 
deal with while others were more difficult, but 
as most of them were of the kind commonly 
met with, they left no’special impression on iy 
memory. Others, however, were rather out of 
the usual and some peculiarity impressed itself 
on me. As time is limited only the essential 
particulars can be mentioned. 

At one client’s premises a few years ago | 
had three parturition cases in two-year-old 
cross-bred, coloured heifers. In every case the 
foetus was malformed and the leg joints anky- 
losed. In two of them embryotomy had to be 
resorted to; in the other the foetus was got 
away successfully by manipulation and traction. 
What struck me as peculiar in these cases was 
that, although I have been doing this client's 
work since I started practice, I never had any 


other cattle parturition cases at his premises— 
these three cases occurred within a period of 
two months. The first heifer was reared by 


the owner, and the other two were purchased 
within a few weeks off the calving, from 
different farms. The three heifers were in calf 


to three different bulls and, as far as the owner 
and myself could find out, there was no known 
relationship between the heifers. All had normal 
parturitions when second calvers. 

Another client sent for me to cleanse a cow. 
On arrival I learned that she had given easy 
birth to a living calf four days previously, the 
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‘alf having been carried 40 weeks. On examina- 
tion I found the os uteri more distended than 
it usually is four days after parturition, even 
in an uncleansed cow. Further examination 
showed the presence of a calf lying well forward 
in the uterus. This calf was as large as the 
living calf, but slightly decayed. Embryotomy 
was resorted to for its removal. The foetal 
membranes were taken away, the uterus flushed 
with warm water and salt, the excess fluid 
syphoned off and 4 oz. of antiseptic ointment 
placed in the womb. I might mention here that 
I make it a practice always to rope a cow 
after calving if she has shown few labour 
pains before and during the birth of the calf, 
as I find that these cows are very prone to 
have excessive afterbirth pains. This cow 
never gave the owner any reason to suspect 
that she was carrying a second calf after the 
birth of the first. She never had any post- 
parturition pains, the cleansing gave her no 
trouble, she fed like any other healthy cow after 
calving, she showed no symptoms of any incon- 
venience from the second calf and was lying 
chewing her cud when I first saw her. The 
live calf was a female, the dead calf a male. 
There was only one cleansing. I do not know 
if the heifer calf ever bred as the owner sold 
her a yearling, believing that she would not 
breed. 

And now for a case where I was unsuccessful. 
The subject was a three-year-old heifer, first 
calf, at her time. The vulva, vagina and os, 
were well dilated. On examination I felt the 
tail and loins of the calf. The hind limbs were 
lying underneath the abdomen and I could not 
move them. After a good deal of trouble I 
disjointed one hip and placed a rope around the 
head of the femur. I was then unable to draw 
even the bones of the limb away—during trac- 
tion the whole foetus seemed to move in one 
solid piece; IT could not understand why and at 
last told the owner that I could not calve his 
heifer. She died nexf day. I made a_ post- 
mortem examination and found that the two 
hind legs were much longer than normal, and 
that they passed forward underneath the 
abdomen and chest between the forelegs up 
one side of the neck, over it, and down the 
other side, just like two claws.’ I had to use 
forcible means to remove the feet, which also 
were claw-like, from the neck. 

The subject of the next case I will bring to 
your notice was a two-year-old roan cross-bred 
heifer. She came in season and was served 
and everything seemed normal. Next day she 
began to press. I was sent for and having 
heard this story, examined per rectum for white 
heifer disease. To my astonishment I found a 
round, hard substance lying partly in the uterus 
and partly in the vagina. After a good deal of 
patience and trouble I got away a mummified 
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foetus enclosed in a cleansing which was also 
dried up, the whole measuring about 15 to 18 
inches in length and nearly three inches in 
diameter. I then learned the heifer’s history. 
She had been served nine months previously 
and had never shown in season again until the 
previous day. At six months after her first 
service she had, as the owner described it, 
“made an udder and slackened her bones,” but 
never made any attempts to calve. Gradually 
the udder grew smaller until at the time I saw 
her it was no larger than in a two-years-old 
barren heifer. Some weeks later the owner 
asked me if he should have the heifer served 
if she came in use. I was rather interested 
to see what would happen if she proved in 
calf, so rather selfishly, I suppose, told him 
“ves.” The heifer was served three months 
later and gave birth to a living calf at the end 
of the normal gestation period. 

There is one form of dystokia that I have 
met with comparatively often: “ torsion of the 
uterus ’—in some years an odd case, in other 
years more. This year I had ten cases. The 
text-book treatment is rolling the cow in the 
same direction as the twist until the vagina 
feels normal. I never roll a cow if the os uteri 
is sufficiently dilated to allow my hand _ into 
the uterus. The calf is turned on its own 
longitudinal axis in the same direction as the 
twist and my experience is that when I can 
get my hand inside the os the calf has done 
less than one complete turn. Standing behind 
the cow the torsion may be to the right or to 
the left. I have never yet seen a case of tor- 
sion of the uterus in cattle where the head and 
front legs of the calf were not lying towards 
the os. If the torsion is to the right I use the 
right hand, passing it into the womb, and 
where the calf has taken more than a half 
turn I press against the head or twist a limb 
in the anti-clockwise direction, i.e., opposite to 
the twist. To increase my powers of rotation 
of the calf I rotate my own body until my back 
is turned towards the cow. If the calf is alive it 
struggles when pushed o1: twisted and this is 
u great help to the practitioner; should it be 
dead the work is much heavier. If the twist 
is not removed with one turn of my body I 
start over again. Sometimes three or four 
turns are necessary. When the calf has only 
half a turn or less to reverse, the palm of the 
hand is placed below the head or legs and a 
lifting motion of the hand and arm is practised. 
During this time the cow is kept standing, if 
possible, as it is easier to do the work with the 
cow on her feet. If she will not or cannot rise, 
her hind quarters should be raised up about two 
feet, if possible, to ease the operator. When 
the vagina returns to normal, if the os is 
properly dilated, normal parturition generally 
occurs. Should the os not be dilated, allow 
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nature time to do so. If the torsion is to the 
left I use the left hand. I have met one 
torsion case in a three-year-old first-calving 
heifer, the others in cows—never in a two-year- 
old heifer. <A calf after birth is very playful. 
The unborn living foetus seems in its last two 
months to sport itself, as it were, inside the 
uterus. Now, most cases of torsion I have seen 
were in winter or spring when the cows were 
continually housed or soon after they were let 
out to grass, and I have often wondered if the 
unborn calf when moving vigorously inside the 
womb perhaps gets itself out of position and in 
its struggles to right itself pulls the uterus and 
vagina round with it, thus causing the torsion; 
further movements of the calf may increase 
the torsion or it may be possible that in some 
cases the foetus regains its normal position and 
the torsion is righted. I have had several cases 
where, within a month of calving, cows showed 
uneasiness and lifting of the hind feet, due to 
torsion of the uterus. These cows were rolled 
and the twist removed. In every case except 
one the cows had a normal parturition at their 
due time. In another case, as the cow had been 
uneasy for a week or more before I was called 
in I was rather interested in her and when pass- 
ing called in to see her a fortnight later and 
found the vagina and uterus normal. About 
ten days later the owner sent for me. I found 
the cow trying to calve but unable to do so 
owing to partial torsion of the uterus. The os 
was fairly open and by twisting the calf the 
torsion was soon righted and the calf got away. 

In conclusion, I might say that IT have never 
made or even had the opportunity to see a post- 
mortem examination of a cow in which torsion 
of the uterus has occurred; therefore, I cannot 
tell you from my own personal experience what 
appearance the organ presents. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. Gi_mMoreE, who observed that he would not 
like to have ten cases of twist of the uterus in 
cows in one year, asked why the speaker should 
roll the mare and not the cow. He related a 
case where torsion of the uterus was complicated 
with milk fever and said that after treating the 
cow for milk fever he was able to reduce the 
torsion with the cow standing. He also related 
two other difficult calving cases and mentioned 
that he had removed four living heifer calves 
from one cow, all of which survived and did 
well. 

Mr. CASSELLS said he had attended many cases 
of torsion of the uterus but always had to roll 
the cow. He mentioned one case where he was 
unsuccessful because of adhesions in the 
abdomen. He had seen one case in sheep and 
one in a mare, 

Mr. Jones could not understand how the 
speaker was able to undo the twist with the 
cow standing. 

Mr. STEWART said he used the speaker’s method 
with great success. He thought it was better not 
to flush the uterus afterwards with salt and 
water; he preferred to use pessaries. 
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Mr. Hopson observed that he had seen cases 
of premature labour which were suspected to be 
twists. 

Mr. McKinney stated that torsion of the uterus 
was common in his district. He always rolled 
the cow and generally managed to get the twist 
out. He asked if Mr. Morrow had any special 
reason for correcting the twist by manipulation 
instead of by rolling the animal. He had met 
with two cases of torsion with adhesions. He 
asked the speaker what he did in cases of 
breech presentation in a_ heifer, since in his 
experience such cases were often very difficult 
to handle successfully. 

Mr. McConneE.v thought it was difficult to cor- 
rect a twist of the uterus with the cow standing: 
he always rolled the cow, and usually was 
successful with the first turn. Before calving 
the cow he always made sure that she was 
ready to calve. Where the os uteri was not 
relaxed he used sedatives with good results. 

Mr. Foaair related a case of repeated attacks 
of colic in a mare. The case seemed straight- 
forward and responded to treatment but the 
animal eventually died and on _ post-mortem 
examination there was a twist of the uterus, 
which organ contained a dead foetus. He asked 
if the speaker could say if the attacks of colic 
were due to the twist or to some _ digestive 
disturbance. 


Reply 


Mr. Morrow, who said he would not pass any 
opinion on Mr. Foggie’s case, stated that he 
always rolled the cow when the torsion was so 
pronounced that the hand could not enter the 
os uteri. He had had excellent results with salt 
and water but always made sure of syphoning 
most of it off after flushing: he did not like most 
other antiseptics because of the straining they 
produced. He made a practice of covering the 
back of the cow after calving, after sprinkling 
mustard over the back. In cases of premature 
labour he gave the cow a sedative and left 
it otherwise alone. In cases of breech presenta- 
tion in heifers, although they were difficult to 
calve he had had some success after slinging 
the cow up by the hind legs. 


Itl.—In the Dog 
A. FORBES RITCHIE, M.r.c.v.s. 


_ 


EDINBURGH 


This short paper has as its specified subject 
the dog and his place in general practice, but 
since the time allotted is 15 minutes, I think 
it will be better if I take one or two of what, 
to my mind, are amongst the more important 
aspects of dog practice; IT trust that they will 
be of interest to you also. 

Now that nembutal is coming forward so 
prominently as a general anaesthetic I think 
it would make a very good starting point if 
I give some idea of the technique and difficulties 
of its administration. 

As you know, nembutal may be given intraven- 
ously, intrathoracically, intraperitoneally, or in 
some cases orally. The intravenous route seems 
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to be the most popular and the choice of vein 
really depends on the size or breed of dog. 

In most of the literature on the subject the 
saphenous vein, just as it crosses above the 
tarsus, is mentioned as the ideal site, but in 
the smaller breeds I find that the ear veins 
are always more prominent and more easily 
injected—the dachshund is peculiarly well 
adapted for this method as the veins stand out 
like pieces of string around the edges of the 
ear. In the larger dogs such as greyhounds the 
radial vein just on a level with the carpus is, 
I think, the best site. 

The other methods of administration have 
their uses, as, for example, in a fractious or 
nervous animal it is much easier and almost as 
safe to use the peritoneal route. The length of 
time before complete anaethesia is reached is 
much longer, being between five to eight minutes 
as compared with 30 seconds to one minute 
intravenously, and the depth of anaesthesia 
cannot be gauged so accurately. Giving cap- 
sules by mouth is very handy in young puppies 
and here it may be half to one hour before the 
subject is sufficiently under to permit of surgical 
interference. 

The dose remains the same whatever the 
route, vis., one-fifth of a grain per pound body 
weight, and the nembutal is supplied as a 
sterile solution where 1 ¢.c. equals five pounds 
body weight, or in capsule form, which in its 
turn is equal to seven-and-a-half pounds. In 
preparing the solution from the crystals, warm 
normal saline or warm distilled water make 
the best vehicles and are recommended by the 
manufacturers. 

The syringe is best sterilised by boiling and 
then washing out with spirit. Occasionally a 
black sticky material is deposited on the 
plunger of the syringe; what this substance is 
I am unable to say and the makers can give 
no explanation why this should occur. 





A syringe with an excentrically placed nozzle 
is the handiest to us@, as the needle must be 
put into the vein practically parallel with the 
long axis of the leg or ear. When the needle 
has been inserted allow only one or two drops 
of blood to escape before fitting the syringe, 
otherwise clotting may occur in the bore of the 
needle and the injection cannot be proceeded 
with. Another difficulty at this stage is that 
the needle may be pushed right through the 
vein while the syringe is being fitted; in this 
case a swelling will be noticed under the skin 
around the vein showing that the injection has 
become «a subcutaneous one and not) an 
intravenous. The only thing to do in such an 
eventuality is to start on the other leg as it 
becomes almost impossible to find the vein again 
under the swelling. The same applies to the 
ear veins, 
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The period of anaesthesia will last anywhere 
from four to six hours and as the patient is 
recovering its senses a great deal of excitement 
is often evinced, so much so that abdominal 
stitching may give way under the strain. One 
of the ways to counteract this is the injection 
of a small dose of morphia about three hours 
after the original injection. 

I have been in communication with America 
about this after-excitement and they suggest 
that by injecting the nembutal rectally the 
sedative period will be lengthened and the 
excitement lessened, but so far I have been 
unable to try this out, for the simple reason 
that I received their letter only this week. I 
intend to give it a trial when the opportunity 
presents itself—the pre-anaesthesia period is 
considerably longer by this route, but by how 
much they do not state. 

Other difficulties crop up, such as an apparent 
indiosyncrasy to the drug on the part of some 
dogs so that the normal dose has no effect and 
a further injection has to be given. The general 
condition of the dog also appears to play some 
part, as you will find that old, fat dogs are 
much more difficult to put under than dogs that 
are younger and in a fitter condition—I am 
unable to say whether there are any bad after 
effects from such over-dosing in the dogs in poor 
condition as they were mainly for destruction, 
although in one case of a mammary tumour in 
an old fat Spaniel bitch I had to give it one- 
third of a grain per pound body weight to 
induce anaesthesia by the _ intraperitoneal 
route—and the patient suffered no apparent 
ill-effects and made an uneventful recovery. 

In the event of respiratory failure while 
under the anaesthetic, 14 ¢.c. of coramine should 
be injected either intravenously or intramus- 
cularly; it is the only stimulant which can be 
used with safety in over-dosing by the 
barbiturates. 

Although this paper is on dogs. perhaps a 
word or two on cats and nembutal would pot 
he amiss. They make just as good subjects as 
the dog and the procedure is much the same 
except that I think you will find the oral route 
is the best one for administration, although 
the radial vein on a level with the olecranon 
process of the ulna is an excellent site and 
easily found. 

Another injection of some importance at the 
moment is the inoculation against distemper. 

Of the two methods, I think we find the 
virus-serum or simultaneous method is the best 
hoth from the point of view of the practitioner 
and of the dog owner. With this method there 
is no long wait between injections, no taking of 
temperatures by the owner, and the risk of the 
patient picking up infection is very much less. 

For the virus-serum method, 24 hours has 
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been advised as the period between inoculations 
but I am afraid I have cut this down to half- 
an-hour, and this with excellent results; out 
of almost 400 dogs injected this last year only 
four suffered any ill-effect and in two of these 
the owners allowed the dogs out in the rain 
and cold on the day of the injection. For the 
other two there appeared to be no explanation. 

After the inoculation I think you will find it 
best to advise the owner to keep the puppy in 
for three to four days, fed on a light milk 
diet and generally treated as an invalid. 

The best age for this inoculation is about 
three months, 2.e., before teething proper has 
started. It is really necessary that the puppy 
be brought in for a general examination about 
a fortnight before inoculating, and if necessary 
wormed. 

The temperature should also be taken a day 
or so prior to the injection just to make sure 
that the puppy is in the best of health. 

If by any chance the patient should show 
signs of distemper after the inoculation another 
dose of serum should be administered immedi- 
ately. The owner should always be warned that 
on the slightest sign of discharge from the nose 
or eyes, or any coughing, etc., the dog should 
be brought back at once so that this extra dose 
may be injected and every chance given the 
puppy for recovery. 

Although the injection of such a large amount 
as 10 ¢.c. of serum in puppies of the smaller 
breeds appears rather dangerous, I think you 
will find that there are very rarely any ill- 
effects and, in fact, the puppy will appear 
perfectly normal and in most cases show no 
sign of shock whatsoever. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Kerr quoted the case of his own bitch 
which showed post-anaesthelic symptoms con- 
sisting of great excitement and _ respirations 
between 80 and 90 per minute. He said he had 
seen in medical journals that with nembutal 
anaesthesia there is a risk of oedema of the 
lung occurring and that possibly this was the 
cause of the increased respirations. He reported 
that atropine had been used with success to 
lessen the post-anaesthesia symptoms. 

Miss TwyMan asked if it would not be better 
to have the needle and syringe attached when 
putting the needle into the vein, so as to avoid 
blood clots forming in the needle. 

Mr. Swanks said that, in addition to using 
nembutal as an anaesthetic for dogs he had had 
very. successful results in pigs with’ the 
intravenous injection of nembutal into the ear 
vein. He used the same dosage as for dogs. 
one-fifth of a grain per pound body weight and 
complete anaesthesia occurred in less than half 
a minute and lasted from six to ten hours. 
When the animal was coming out of the anaes- 
thetic there was always considerable shivering 
and muscular tremors were shown, but the 
animal usually lay and did not become excited. 
The injection was very simple if the ear was 
first rubbed hard and a rubber band _ passed 
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tightly over the base of the ear. As soon as the 
needle was in the vein the rubber band was 
cut and the injection carried out. 

Mr. GiLMoreE enquired if nembutal was to be 
recommended for euthanasia. 


Reply 


Mr. Rircuie said he had not used atropine, 
but would try it. He preferred detaching the 
needle from the syringe when putting the needle 
into the vein since he had had several syringes 
broken by the dog jerking the syringe and needle 
out of his hands. Concerning the use_ of 
nembutal for euthanasia, it was an ideal method 
of producing anaesthesia so that a fatal dose of 
prussic acid could follow. He mentioned that 
some old dogs did not respond to the intraperi- 
toneal injection of nembutal but that animals of 
other ages gave no trouble. This mode of 
euthanasia was one recommended by the com- 
mittee of the N.V.M.A. which was formed to 
investigate the various methods of small-animal 
euthanasia. 








PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS 

Sir Montague Sharpe, speaking at the forty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Wild Birds, said that their most 
pressing need was the alteration and simplifica- 
tion of the law. There were at present seven 
Acts, 169 county and borough county Acts, con- 
taining no fewer than 240 names of birds and 
eggs. With amendment to the law the country 
could be divided into six areas, a simpler and 
casier arrangement. 

Lord Clarendon said that legislation was not 
only overdue but desirable if the destruction 
of bird life was to cease. But before they could 
get satisfactory legislation it was necessary to 
create favourable public opinion. 

Dr. Julian Huxley suggested that the Society 
should prepare a list of localities for the protec- 
tion of rare and interesting bird life, which 
should be sent to the War Office, in order to 
prevent the selection of unsuitable sites for 
defence purposes, 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS* 


A Peculiar Disease of Sheep 


H. G. LAMONT, M.sc., M.R.C.V.S., BELFAST. 


The purpose of this note is to draw attention 
to a peculiar series of deaths which occurred 
insome valuablesheep, Inall, five sheepdied. The 
owner of these sheep selected six from his crop 
of shearlings which he thought would make 
prize-winners, The history, as supplied by 
the owner, is as follows— 

“The six sheep were out-wintered and fed 
twice daily until about Ist March, when they 
were shorn and kept in at night for about six 
weeks. After shearing they were fed three 
times daily and the ration was composed of 
special sheep nuts with 2 per cent. of an iodised 
mineral mixture which contained cod liver oil 
and malt. (This ration was also being fed to 
ewes and lambs with no ill effects.) 

“The first that died was noticed ill about 
ten days before shearing. She seemed listless 
and not thriving as she should. Her ears and 
eyebrows became swollen and she was passing 
black urine for six or seven days before death. 
which occurred about the second week in 
March. The second sheep died about the end 
of April. The third seemed to fall ill very 
suddenly the week-end before Dublin Show 
(May 4th-Sth). The ears and eyebrows were 
badly swollen. She had recovered well by 
Tuesday, when she was sent to the Show. She 
remained quite normal during the Show until 
Friday, when she went off her feed and looked 
dull. She came home on Saturday and died 
on Sunday, May 9th. The fourth fell ill a few 
days later, showing the same symptoms, and died 
after two days. The fifth one was much the 
same. The first sheep had not been washed 
and dipped from the previous autumn. The 
second had been once washed and dipped, and 
the others had been Washed twice and dipped 
twice since shearing. The fleeces were coloured 
yellow, as is customary with Border Leicester 
show sheep. Three females and two males died ; 
the remaining shearling, a ram, at no time 
showed illness and remained alive and well.” 

We were asked to hold) a_ post-mortem 
examination of the fourth sheep. Unfor- 
tunately it had been dead some time and beyond 
noting oedema of the ears and face, jaundice 
and very dark urine in the bladder, no conclu- 
sions were arrived at. A ram, however, which 
was ill exhibited interesting symptoms. Well- 
marked oedema of the eyelids, face and ears 


*Communicated to the North of Ireland 
Division, N.V.M.A., at a meeting held in Belfast, 
December 14th, 1937. 
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was noticed. The ears felt hot and seemed 
painful. The ram passed urine and this was 
seen to be black in appearance. Examina- 
tion of the mucous membrane showed evicence 
of jaundice. The ram was very dull and pre- 
ferred the shade very definitely to bright light. 
The temperature was 104 degrees. Examination 
of the urine showed the presence of bile pig- 
ments and bile salts. The ram was housed and 
the feeding changed to a little hay and bran 
mashes but he was disinclined to feed. He 
received 30 c.cs. of a polyvalent lamb dysentery 
serum. Glucose was administered, but despite 
these measures he got worse and became recum- 
bent. Pneumonia set in and death resulted six 
days after symptoms were noticed. At post- 
mortem examination jaundice and pneumonia 
were present. The bladder contained some 
bile-coloured urine. Beteriological examination, 
both aerobic and anaerobic, of liver, spleen and 
bone marrow gave negative results. The intes- 
tinal contents were tested for toxin production 
and cultures were made, but the results were 
negative. 


As mentioned by the owner, the remaining 
ram, although submitted to identical treatment, 
remained healthy. 


The interesting point about these cases was 
that none of the other sheep on the farm became 
ill. All were receiving the same feeding with 
this difference, that these six show sheep were 
getting very much more concentrates, <A differ- 
ence in management, too, was that the sheep 
which died had been housed for six weeks, at 
night, or longer (the owners were not sure to 
a week). None of the other sheep were 
housed. 


In regard to the nature and cause of the 
trouble, all of us in the laboratory suspected 
that it might be a case of photo-sensitisation, 
i.e., a case resulting from the action of sunlight 
on the exposed skin, and that this action was 
precipitated by the ingestion of some plant or 


protein. A colonial veterinary surgeon, visifing 
Northern Ireland at the time the deaths 


occurred, at once said that it was very like 
the South African disease “ geeldikkop.” Along 
the Antrim Coast we have a somewhat similar 
condition called “ heddles” or “ hard lug.” 
This condition appears to be closely related and 
the local sheep breeders implicate a plant called 
bog asphodel. The few experiments that we 
have carried out in feeding this plant have 
yielded negative results, It has been shown 
that certain plants are toxic to sheep when the 
animals are exposed to sunlight or daylight, the 
condition known as “ fagopyrism,” associated 
with the ingestion of buck wheat, and the South 
African disease “ geeldikkop,” due to the 
ingestion of plants of the Tribulus type, being 
classical examples. 
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It may be asked, why were the show sheep 
affected and not the remainder? It is a 
question that I am afraid we cannot answer. 
Could the housing at night, in conjunction with 
the increased ration of concentrates, have any- 
thing to do with the development of symptoms? 
Perhaps someone has had a similar experience 
and can provide the clue to the cause of the 
condition. 


ae ae Ao * 


An Unusual Condition 
affecting the Digestive 
Organs of the Pig 


P. L. SHANKS, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., BELFAST. 


The following is a description of a peculiar 
condition which we have observed in pigs 
during the course of post-mortem examination. 
The cases to be referred to were drawn from 
some 20 or more farms and the characteristic 
feature in each case was sudden death—the 
usual history being that the pigs were all right 
at one feeding time and found dead at the next. 
The cause of the condition is unknown, but an 
explanation is offered with some misgiving and 
a simple line of treatment is described which 
has given most successful results." 

The age of the pigs affected varies from 10 
to 14 weeks. It is difficult to give an exact idea 
of the mortality, as in each case brought to our 
notice no further deaths occurred after treat- 
ment was carried out. On one farm 17 deaths 
occurred out of 30 pigs in the pen, 12 pigs died 
on another farm and in a pen of eleven pigs 
adjacent to the laboratory, four died. 

History.—The history obtained from _ the 
various owners has had one constant feature in 
that it has been associated with sudden changes 
in the system of feeding. The owner has either 
reared the pigs himself and on weaning put 
them without any intermediate stage on a rich, 
concentrated ration, or he has bought the pigs 
shortly after weaning and put them on a rich 
concentrated ration immediately they arrived 
on the farm. Again, the pigs may have been 
fed for a period on a moderately rich ration 
and then been suddenly changed to a more 
concentrated one. The history of a change to a 
more concentrated food has been obtained in 
each instance. Another consistent feature of the 
history is that it is always the pig in best 
condition which succumbs first. Affected pigs 
are always in good condition. A weakling in a 
litter will not be affected. 

Symptoms. — Death’ usually occurs too 
suddenly for symptoms to be noticed. The pigs 
will be seen taking their food normally and a 
few hours afterwards one may be found dead. 
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On two farms where more than one death 
occurred the symptoms shown by the affected 
pigs were :— 

(1) Unnatural alertness and excitability. 

(2) Spasmodice inco-ordination of the fore 
legs, giving the appearance’ of 
stumbling. 

(83) Spasmodie ineo-ordination of the hind 
legs. The pig may be seen walking 
about normally when the hind legs will 
suddenly give way under it. If it is 
chased and turned suddenly, the hind 
quarters collapse. 

(4) In the only case in which the affected 
pig survived for any length of 
time paralysis eventually became 
generalised. In this case paralysis 
commenced in the fore legs and for 
a time the pig was able to propel itself 
about the house with its hind legs. 

(5) Almost consistently there is acute 
congestion of the conjunctiva with 
oedema of the eyelids. 

(6) Temperatures showed no significant 
change from normal. 

Post-mortem Examination—The diease can 
invariably be suspected on — post-mortem 
examination by the presence of acute congestion 
of the conjunctiva combined with oedema of 
the eyelids. Examination of the alimentary 
tract shows either oedema of the wall of the 
stomach or of the mesentery between the folds 
of the large intestine. Occasionally both are 
combined. Sometimes a part of the small 
intestine shows a “ hose-pipe ” appearance. The 
stomach is found full of food. 

The wall of the stomach may be up to 14 inch 
thick. The oedema is present between the 
muscular coat and the mucous membrane. It 
is found in the fundus of the stomach and 
extends to the pylorus. It is not found around 
the oesophagal entrance. If a portion of the 
affected stomach wall is removed and laid aside 
for 24 hours the oedematous jelly-like material 
will have oozed away and the wall will have 
returned almost to its normal thickness. On 
section of the stomach wall it looks as if a 
layer of transparent jelly were inserted between 
the mucous membrane and the muscular wall. 

The oedema in the mesentery between the 
folds of the large intestine does not usually 
extend to the wall of the large intestine but is 
confined entirely to the mesentery. The oedema 
gives a glistening appearance to the area. 

When the small intestine is affected the area 
can easily be detected on palpation of the 
intestines. About two feet of the intestine may 
be affected and on palpation it feels like strong 
rubber tubing. The wall of the intestine may 
be up to 4 in. thick. It shows no definite oedema 

but if a longitudinal section is made the edges 
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of the muscular layer will spring apart and 
separate from the underlying thickened mucous 
membrane, 

Inflammation is usually absent from the 
whole length of the intestine, although there 
may be some inflammation of the stomach. 

In cases where the pig has been dead for 
some time before the post-mortem examination 
has been carried out, there is usually a quantity 
of clear fluid in the abdominal cavity. 

Well marked oedema of the spinal cord was 
noted in one case, 

No other lesions have been observed, 

Etiology.—No definite cause has yet been 
discovered. Attempts to show the presence of 
an entero-toxaemia have so far proved negative. 
It is suggested that the change in the diet may 
be responsible in some way for the symptoms 
as this has been a constant factor in each case 
which has come to our notice. It is, however, 
mere speculation on our part. 

Treatment. — Since symptoms are rarely 
noticed, treatment of affected pigs is not usually 
feasible, but the measures detailed have been 
found successful in preventing the development 
of further cases and in a few cases have also 
produced a cure. These are: (1) clean out the 
feeding trough and remove all food; (2) feed 
light bran mashes. The first mash should con- 
tain a full dose of Epsom salts for each pig— 
say 14 to 2 ozs., depending on the size of the 
pigs. The pigs will take the salts if well diluted 
with slop and particularly if one feed is missed, 
Bran mashes should be the only food allowed 
for the next two or three days and then the 
pigs should be accystomed gradually to a more 
concentrated ration. We have had excellent 
results in practice from this procedure. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Srewarr said he had seen similar cases 
and on one farm the measures recommended by 
the laboratory, while they had not proved cura- 
tive, had prevented further cases. 

Mr. MAGowan also hgd seen the condition; 
although he had found no cause he was of the 
opinion that it had some connection with the 
sudden change of food, probably from an unbal- 
anced to a balanced ration. He remarked that 
it was a happy condition to diagnose, since the 
treatment invariably gave 100, per cent. 
satisfaction. 

Mr. GILMoRE mentioned that he was_ the 
consultant in one of the cases reported by the 
speaker and that he had to thank the Veterinary 
Research Division for the good results achieved. 
It was one of the few diseases he could readily 
diagnose and depend on being able to advise 
satisfactory treatment. 

Mr. Jones asked what was the difference in 
the post-mortem findings between this condition 
and cases dying from poisoning with sprouted 
potatoes. 

Mr. Moore thought that the condition was a 
pure indigestion which caused over-stimulation 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1, page 358.) 
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ANNOTATION 


Vitamin E 


Much attention has been devoted, during 
recent years, to improving the supply of the 
common vitamins available to man and animals 
but the adequacy of vitamin E has too often 
been assumed. The distribution of this particu- 
lar factor, however, in natural foods is most 
erratic. It is absent from many and present in 
only minute amounts in others. 

It is probable that, under old-time conditions 
of farming, troubles due to vitamin deficiencies 
were not common but, with the modern intensive 
methods which are now universally adopted, the 
small supply of these factors which was probably 
adequate in former times prove all too frequently 
to be insufficient for present-day requirements. 
The aim of the commercial _ livestock 
owner to-day can be broadly summarised as a 
desire to produce from any animal the maximum 
number of off-spring, to develop these as rapidly 
as possible and to make them produce larger 
and ever larger quantities of marketable 
produce whether the latter be milk, meat, eggs 
or wool, 

This intensive production naturally imposes 
a great strain upon the animal and requires 
a diet suitable to supply the demands of 
increased bodily functions, and it becomes more 
than likely that the factors which are present 
in the smallest amounts will be insufficient for 
the continuation of such intensity of production. 
No matter what type of livestock is maintained, 
repeated pregnancies and the development of 
off-spring are vitally important to success. In 


of the nervous system, producing these typical 
symptoms. 

Mr. Foaa1e was of opinion that since it was 
always the best pig in the litter which suffered 
first, the condition might be due to over feeding 
setting up a disturbance of the alimentary tract. 
He related one case where the first symptoms 
were noticed about four weeks after the change 
of food. 

Mr. SHANKS, in reply, said that he agreed that 
it was an easy condition to diagnose and very 
easy to treat, although the treatment was really 
empirical. Everything did point to the feeding 
being the cause, and he agreed with Mr. Moore 
that indigestion might be the main factor. 
Experiments had been carried out at the labora- 
tory in an attempt to induce the condition by 
feeding pigs at weaning very poorly for a few 
weeks and then suddenly giving them a rich 
fattening ration. Results had always been nega- 
tive although the disease had appeared amongst 
pigs at the labortory which had been receiving 
normal feeding. The oedema of the digestive 
tract did not occur in cases of death from 
poisoning by potato sprouts. 
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some particular types of livestock production— 
dairy and poultry farming—products such as 
milk and eggs, intimately associated with the 
reproductive processes, are obtained in greater 
and ever greater yields. Can it be a cause for 
wonder that these intensively worked animals, 
often kept under conditions which are far 
removed from the natural state, tend to lose 
stamina, develop many ills, fail to prove of 
economic value to the farmer and, especially 
in the case of poultry, suffer from an increas- 
ingly high mortality rate? 

The demand for dietary factors essential to 
the correct functioning of the processes 
associated with reproduction is immense and 
deficiency in some essential factor which is 
present in only small amounts is very likely to 
occur. 

Of the factors essential to efficient reproduc- 
tion, vitamin E is one of those present in least 
amount in diets commonly in use. Sterility, 
abortion, foetal degeneration and _ other 
reproductive disorders are common and it is 
practically certain that much of this trouble is 
the result of a deficiency of vitamin E. 

Fortunately, as the result of the advance of 
knowledge this vitamin can now be supplied, 
apart from the sources available in the ordinary 
diet, in the form of wheat germ oil. 

Sources of Vitamin E.—This vitamin is found 
in the germ of wheat, maize and oats; in certain 
leaves (lettuce, lucerne, pea and tea); in the 
tissues of animals fed on natural foods, and it 
is also probably present in minute quantities 
in most commercial vegetable oils and hydro- 
genated oils. Fresh vegetables usually contain 
some vitamin E but wilting and keeping for 
long periods or in some cases for only short 
periods considerably reduces the amount of the 
vitamin. The richest natural source of vitamin 
. is the germ of the wheat embryo, in which 
it is found in great concentration. This supply 
has been made more readily available by press- 
ing the oil out of the fresh wheat germ at low 
temperatures and in vacuo. 

Physical and Chemical Properties.—Vitamin E 
has not yet been isolated or obtained in pure 
condition. It is insoluble in water but it is 
readily soluble in fat and is completely miscible 
with most organic solvents. It is stable to heat, 
especially in vacuo, light, air, and, at normal 
temperatures, to the action of 20 per cent. 
hydrochloric acid or concentrated sulphuric 
acid. It is stable to 20 per cent. alcoholic 
potash.! 

Wheat germ under laboratory controlled 
conditions, loses about one-third of its vitamin 
activity after storage at 7°C. for three years, 
but the extracted oil of the fresh wheat germ 
does not lose any of its activity when sealed 
in vacuo for the same period. Distillation 
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in vacuo at 230° C., of wheat germ oil, rich in 
vitamin E, changes neither the potency nor the 
solubility of the vitamin.2 Wheat germ meal, 
however, when stored under the normal condi- 
tions obtaining in commerce may lose a high 
proportion of its vitamin FE activity in compara- 
tively short periods of time. 

In spite of its great stability towards various 
reagents, vitamin E appears to be unstable in 
the presence of certain fats and salts and 
particularly in the presence of rancid fat. 

There is some evidence which suggests that 
what is now called vitamin EK may actually be 
a mixture of several factors, one of which is 
active for the male and another for the female. 
These factors, if indeed they really exist, are 
present in wheat germ oil and it would appear 
that they can be separated only after extensive 
purification. 

Biological Activity of Vitamin E.—Most of our 
accurate knowledge of the function of vitamin EK 
has been obtained from work on rats. The 
results so obtained, as with other vitamins, 
possibly apply equally to other species. Evidence 
already exists to show that this is the case with 
human beings, cattle and poultry, and there 
would appear no reason for doubting that other 
farm animals need vitamin E. 

An insufficiency of vitamin FE in the diet of 
animals leads to sterility both in the male and 
female but this deficiency does not act upon the 
two sexes identically. In the male the onset 
of sterility is not immediate but, after a variable 
period of time, vitamin E deficiency leads to 
changes in the testes and the ejaculate. The 
spermatozoa although normal in appearance, at 
tirst, are non-motile and presumably dead. Later 
they become misshapen and many spermatozoa 
are joined together. This usually occurs before 
any obvious alteration is noticeable in the 
testis itself. The tubules later begin to degener- 
ate, after a time in increasing numbers and the 
testes atrophy and become watery. In the early 
period of vitamin E deficiency the animal 
remains fertile but ultimately he becomes 
sterile. The administration of vitamin E in the 
early stages of testicular degeneration will 
prevent further changes and usually effects a 
complete cure, but if the degeneration of the 
organ has become advanced then a return to 
normal cannot be obtained. In females deprived 
of vitamin E the reproductive cells or ova 
are not affected. The animals, nevertheless, 
become incapable of producing healthy offspring 
as the result of abnormalities produced during 
gestation. These changes are associated at first 
with the placental membranes and later with 
the foetus. The foetal villi show a cloudy 


swelling, fatty or hyaline degeneration, and the 
nourishment of the foetus is impaired. When 
the placental degeneration becomes extensive, 
foetal growth ceases, and later foetal death 
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follows. Both foetus and membranes may then 
be aborted, or may liquify and be expelled, or 
may become dehydrated so that only a mummi- 
fied object remains. If the deficiency of vitamin 
EK is not so severe as to cause the death of 
the embryo in utero then the foetus may be 
born alive but the new-born animal obtained 
under such conditions is frequently paralysed. 
Intermediate stages between the death and 
reabsorption of the embryo and birth at full term 
not infrequently occur and deficiency of vitamin 
K. is blamed for some non-specific abortions in 
cattle. It has been generally believed that in 
the case of the female damage resulting from 
a deficiency of the vitamin is not permanent 
and can always be cured by subsequent supply 
of this vitamin. Bacharach, Allchorne and 
Glynn,? have recently brought forward evidence 
which suggests that permanent damage may 
result to the reproductive apparatus of the 
female if reabsorption of the embryo takes 
place. The exact nature of this damage is not 
certain but it appears to be associated either 
with the fertilisation of the ovum or with the 
implantation of the latter on the uterine wall. 
These findings emphasise the importance of 
allowing adequate amounts of vitamin E to 
animals about to reproduce as a prophylatic 
rather than a curative measure. 

There is some evidence that vitamin E is 
necessary to the full development of adolescence, 
that it is associated with the synthesis of the 
hormone produced by the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary gland and that it is necessary to 
proper lactation. Most vitamins appear to be 
necessary for proper growth and vitamin FE is 
no exception. Vitamin E, however, exerts its 
effect upon growth after the attainment of 
sexual maturity.4 This favourable — effect 
upon later growth does not appear to be 
associated with the action of the vitamin upon 
the testes for it is not altered by removal of 
these glands. 

Goettsch® has brought forward evidence which 
suggests that peculiar and apparently specific 
changes occur in the voluntary muscles of 
guinea-pigs and rabbits fed on a vitamin E 
deficient diet. The muscles of the thigh and 
abdomen were particularly affected. ‘“ They 
appeared atrophied and pale and had a yellow- 
ish colour, quite different from that of the 
normal controls. Sometimes they were gritty- 
looking and streaked as though calcified or 
infiltrated with fat. . . . The muscles seemed to 
have lost their irritability.” This effect upon 
the muscles may be associated with the 
paralysis often found in new-born animals lack- 
ing vitamin E, a condition first described by 
Evans and Burr.® 

A deficiency of vitamin EK may cause serious 
loss to poultry keepers. This vitamin is a 
normal constituent of eggs and is essential for 
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the proper development and hatching of the 
fertilised hen’s egg. Its concentration in the 
egg is dependent in large measure upon the 
amount in the diet. The modern hen, with its 
prolific production, needs a good supply of this 
vitamin. Failure in this supply results in vary- 
ing degrees of embryonic development from 
complete infertility to the hatching of weakly 
chicks—according to the amount of vitamin E 
which is available. Between these extremes the 
embryo may die at various stages during its 
development in the egg. Such low and abnormal 
hatchability naturally means a great loss to the 
poultry breeder. The absence of this vitamin 
results in lowered vitality of the adult hen, 
tending to a lowered resistance to disease. 

Adamstone’? produced symptoms simulating 
fowl paralysis in chickens, fed on a diet ren- 
dered deficient in vitamin E, by treating the 
food with ferric chloride. Autopsies revealed 
lesions in the viscera consisting of areas of 
tumour-like growths probably of mesodermic 
origin. Careful study of the new growth and 
comparison with histological sections of lesions 
occurring in typical cases of lymphomatosis in 
the fowl have shown that the two diseases are 
very similar. 

Butler and Warren® report that they have 
recently successfully treated birds affected with 
fowl paralysis by the administration of wheat 
germ oil and Bayon,? some years ago, claimed 
that he had cured this disease by forcibly 
feeding affected hens with fresh young lettuce 
leaves, which of all green vegetables are the 
most rich in vitamin E. 

Therapeutic Uses.—The short account given 
above of the biological importance of an 
adequate supply of vitamin E to animals, 
especially those expected to reproduce, clearly 
illustrates the necessity for ensuring this supply 
to all farm animals. This is increasingly so, 
now that concentrates and other additions are 
used to replace the natural diets of animals 
whilst greatly intensified methods of productign 
are followed. There is no doubt that, as a 
prophylactic measure, it is advisable to make 
additions of vitamin E, not necessarily in large 
amounts, to the ration. Therapeutically it has 
been shown that the treatment with this vitamin 
of cows and women affected with disorders 
associated with the reproductive system may 
lead to the disappearance of these troubles. 
The vitamin addition can be given in small 
daily doses or in one large dose. In the latter 
case, especially with cattle, wheat germ oil 
may be administered by injection subcutaneously 
but preferably intramuscularly. Several authors 
claim to have treated successfully a number of 
cows, which appeared repeatedly unable to con- 
ceive, by the administration of wheat germ oil 
given either just before or just after oestrus. 
Doses have ranged from 10 c.c. to 50 cc. Ina 
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large percentage of the cases recorded fertilisa- 
tion and normal pregnancy followed the injection 
of wheat germ oil. Although the number of 
cases so far recorded is, as yet, comparatively 
small and adequate experiments with large 
numbers of cows and proper controls remain to 
be done, yet these records (together with other 
clinical evidence which is to hand) allow of a 
reasonable tentative conclusion that the injec- 
tion of wheat germ oil to sterile cattle 
frequently makes conception and normal preg- 
nancy possible. (Vide Vegt-Moller, P., and 
Bay, F.; Tutt, J. F."). 

The continued administration of vitamin E 
during the period of suckling is advisable in 
order to safeguard the young against the onset 
of the paralysis characteristic of a continued 
deficiency of this vitamin. It is claimed by some 
that wheat germ oil also stimulates the flow 
and increases the yield of milk but whether 
this is actually the result of the vitamin E 
content or some other factor present in wheat 


germ oil has not yet been = adequately 
determined. 
Dreyerre® has’ published results which 


indicate that sheep which received a concen- 
trate of the vitamins A, D and E, during 
gestation suffered less from abortion than others 
similarly treated in all respects save that they 
did not receive the vitamin concentrate. As the 
result of work carried out in France it is 
claimed that cows affected with contagious 
abortion can be made to calve normally provided 
plenty of vitamin E is given throughout preg- 
nancy. This was provided by injecting the cows 
with wheat germ oil at about the time of service 
and again at the third and sixth months of 
pregnancy. It is stated that in this way the 
losses due to abortion and the consequent 
diminished milk yields are avoided.” 

Administration.—The addition of vitamin E 
may be made directly to the diet or it may be 
injected subcutaneously, intraperitoneally or 
intramuscularly. In the case of cattle the best 
method is intramuscular injection, for thereby 
the dosage is assured and the possible interac- 
tion between fat and the vitamin, that may take 
place subcutaneously, is avoided. Vitamin E in 
the form of wheat germ oil is convenient to 
use and can be given when desired, so that the 
animal can be assured of an adequate amount 
when its need is greatest. 

It should be unnecessary to emphasise that 
for the successful administration of the vitamin 
a thoroughly reliable and properly standardised 
product must be used. Uncertain and unreliable 
results are bound to follow the use of prepara- 
tions that have not been adequately standard- 
ised. At present the only way to standardise 
these preparations is to carry out carefully 
controlled experiments upon  animals—a 
procedure which requires a competent scientific 
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staff. Furthermore, the vitamin should be put 
up in a sterile and stable form. This is 
relatively easy with wheat germ oil as the 
vitamin can withstand heating at very high 
temperatures and if then filled into sterile 
bottles and kept sealed, in the absence of air, 
it will retain its full activity for years. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Some Operations on Tumours in Cattle. 
MOLLER-SGRENSEN, A. (1937.) Miinch. tierdrstl. 
Wschr. May 19th. 254-237. 9 photographs. | 
In the removal of subcutaneous fibromata of 

‘attle, the following points should be borne in 
mind. (1) To facilitate handling, the tumour 
should be transfixed with a strong transfixa- 
tion suture, as the growth is usually too 
awkward to be dealt with by means of ordinary 
fixation forceps. (2) The method of enucleation 
should be a combination of ordinary dissection, 
blunt dissection, and ligatures. (3) Haemor- 
rhage from the stump, and all large vessels, 
should be effectively arrested by means of 
torsion or ligature. 


In the horse and dog pigmented tumours of. 


the skin and subcutaneous tissue are usually 
malignant. In the cow they may be innocent 
melanotic fibromata, although cases of melanotic 


sarcomata have been recorded by Joest. Seven 
cases are quoted in which tumours of this 


nature were surgically removed, and in every 
ease there was no sign of recurrence, or 
metastasis, after a period of from one to two 
years. From these results the author concludes 


that in the cow cases of pure melanoma occur ; 
and that, in contrast to melanotic skin tumours 
of the horse and dog, a good prognosis can be 
given following their removal by radical opera- 
Histological examination revealed these 


tion. 





tumours to be composed of pigment cells, and 
a certain amount hyaline degeneration, enclosed 
in fibrous tissue. 

Spreading papillomata of the skin, particu- 
larly in the calf and young cow, may prove 
very difficult to treat. Some of these cases are 
“corium fibromas,” and may eventually dis- 
appear without treatment. If the papilloma has 
a flat base and no peduncle, the best treatment 
is the application of a copper sulphate or lime 
ointment. If the papilloma is pedunculated, 
and projects outwards from the surface, surgi- 
cal removal with a _ knife, emasculator, or 
ligature is indicated. Haemorrhage is con- 
trolled by the application of ferric perchloride, 
and the wounds are dressed with an emollient 
ointment. The injection of “ wart extract” for 
these tumours has been suggested (the tech- 
nique for the preparation of this extract is 
described in full). The injections must be spread 
out over a period of time otherwise no good 
results can be expected. The results of this 
inethod of treatment have not proved very 
satisfactory. 

C. W. O. 
oo 4 * * 
| Three Cases of Bilateral Carcinoma of the Eye 

in the Horse. (Trans. title.) Hett (1937.) 

Deuts. tierarztl. Weschr. 45. 34. 541-544. 4 figs. 

17 refs. ] 

Three cases are described of bilateral eye 
tumours in geldings, aged eight to twelve years. 
The new growths, which were squamous- 
celled carcinomata, arose from the third eyelid 
(two cases) and from the sclera. In each case 
the tumour on one side was much more 
advanced than on the other. They were of the 
cauliflower type, pink or red in colour, septic, 


and the slightest incision caused profuse 
haemorrhage. 
Enucleation of the eyeball in which the 


neoplasm was the more advanced, and local 
extirpation of the other tumour, was followed 
by recovery. 

The author reviews the literature appertain- 
ing to tumours of the _ horse’s’ eye. Of 
approximately 11,000 collected case reports 
(chiefly Army statistics), 27 were*cases of eye 








tumours, of which the following table is an 
analysis :— 
g g 
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Eye Structure eS) qo N AN WN — fx 
Upper Lid 1— — 1 — 1 
Lower Lid ae 1 — 1 1—_—- — 
Third Eyelid ... 8 — — —- — 1 — 
Cornea & Sclera 2 — — — — — — 
Not stated . 1— 1 — 1 1 
E. W. A. 
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|Experimental Tuberculosis in the Pig by 

Ingestion. HemMert-Hatswick (1988.) Dtsch. 

tierdrstl. Wschr. 46. 2. 25-6. ] 

At a meeting of the Berlin Veterinary Society 
held in December, 1937, the author reported 
the results of feeding experiments carried out 
in co-operation with Dr. Henninger. Sixteen 
seven-weeks-old pigs were each given 3 mgin. of 
bovine tubercle bacilli, either in a gelatine cap- 
sule or in the food. Thirty-five days later, all 
the animals reacted to tuberculin. They were 
killed at intervals and all showed primary 
tuberculosis of the mesenteric glands with 
generalisation. In 14 of the pigs, primary tuber- 
culosis of the intestine was found on histological 
examination; this occurred in the small intes- 
tine (usually ileum) in twelve cases, in both 
small and large intestine in one animal, and 
in the large intestine only in the remaining case. 
In nine animals, tuberculosis of the lymph 
vessels between the intestine and affected glands 
was observed. 

Histological evidence of encapsulation and 
calcification was found 41 days after giving the 
dose; macroscopic evidence of calcification was 
not found earlier than 102 days after infection. 

Those animals given the dose of tubercle 
bacilli with the food all developed in addition 
primary tuberculosis of the ‘ throat” glands. 
Animals given the infective dose in a gelatine 
capsule failed to develop lesions at this site 
except for two animals, one being due to arrest 
of the capsule in the larynx, the other due to 
vomiting of infected stomach contents following 
administration of the capsule. 


+. se 
+ % 


| The Diagnosis of Johne’s Disease. LANG (1937.) 
Miinch. tierdrstl. Wschr. Jan. 6th, 13th and 
20th. | 
In a herd which was badly affected with 

Johne’s disease the diagnostic value of avian 

tuberculin was tested by the ophthalmic, sub- 

cutaneous and caudal-fold tests. Eighty-seven 
animals (48 per cent.) reacted to one or other 
of the tests and 19 (11 per cent.) were doubtful. 

The results of the tests were verified by post- 

mortem examination of all the animals. With 

all the methods it appeared a high proportion of 
anomalous results was obtained and the combin- 
ation of tests only detected 19 infected animals 


out of a total of 31. 
S. J. FE. 


[Brucella Infection of the Udder. Strockmayer 
(1926.) Zeit. J. Infektkr. Haust. 49-50. 46-78. | 
A study of the extent of excretion of Br. 
abortus in the milk of 389 Brucella-infected 
cows. Whilst the degree of excretion varied 
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considerably in individual cows, it was the 
general rule that the largest numbers of 
organisms per ¢c.c. of milk were shed during the 
early stages of lactation and by first-calf 
heifers. The extent of excretion did not depend 
upon whether the cow had aborted or not. 
Animals which were excreting generally gave 
high blood and whey agglutinin titres, whilst 
those showing low titres rarely excreted, and 
if they did so, then only spasmodically. The 
duration of excretion also varied widely, some- 
times lasting the whole lactation period. 
Generally no organisms were shed during the 
dry period, but this was not an invariable rule 
and sometimes Br. abortus could be isolated in 
large numbers in the excretion squeezed from 
non-lactating udders. 
B. dg. P. 
% % ir Mt 
| Studies on Blackhead. II.—Mode of Infection. 
NumI, D. (19387.) J. Jap. Soc. vet. Sci. 16. 2. 
English Summary 23-26. Original 183-239. } 
This communication deals with investigations 
on the development and distribution of the causal 
agent of blackhead, vis., Histomonas meleagris, 
outside of the body, and on the mode of infec- 
tion. The author refers to the observation of 
Smith and Greybill which was confirmed by 
Tyzzer, Fabyan and Foot, that blackhead could 
be induced to develop in turkeys by feeding 
them on the ova of Heterakis papillosa. His 
own investigations led him to believe that the 
organism when ingested enters the caecum, 
multiplies rapidly, penetrates the mucosa and 
may be carried by the bloodstream to the liver. 
At the same time it may enter the nematode 
worms, Heterakis papillosa, lying in the caecum 
and pass from the gut into the ovaries of the 
female worms and later into the eggs. When 
a bird is fed on these eggs, the organisms are 
liberated along with the embryos which develop 
into adults and later ingest the organisms. The 
author considers that about 50 per cent. of 
birds infected with the helminths are carriers 
of the blackhead organism. The organism may 
survive in the worm eggs for over a_ year, 
perhaps for three or four years, whereas in 
a free state outside the body it dies within 
five days. When the organisms in a free state 
are fed to birds, only very young birds become 
infected; older birds, provided they are free 
from Heterakis papillosa infestation, do not 
contract the disease. The shape of the organism 
while in the gut of the nematode resembles 
that found in the caecum of infected birds but 
not that found in the ovaries or eggs of the 
worms. In the latter stage, it is very small 
(1 to 1-4 in diameter). The author concludes 
that I/eterakis papillosa is the true vector and 
true reservoir host of the blackhead organisms. 
C. McG. 
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An Animal Health Service 


N a circular letter sent recently to all local 

authorities the Permanent Secretary of the 
Ministry of Agriculture remarks : “ In view of 
the wider range and the change in the general 
character of the functions to be discharged in 
future by the Diseases of Animals Division of 
the Ministry in consequence of Part IV. of the 
(Agriculture) Act, it has been decided to 
change the name of the Division as from the 
ist April to Animal Health Division.” 

This decision will be warmly welcomed by 
our profession, emphasising, as it does, that 
veterinary science is not solely concerned with 
the treatment of disease in animals but is 
equally vitally concerned with sound health 
and its effective maintenance in our stock. <At 
present the Ministerial service is mainly deal- 
ing with methods of control of contagious 
disease, but for the individual veterinary 
practitioner at home and particularly for the 
veterinary officer abroad questions of nutrition 
and feeding, of genetics and efficient repro- 
duction, are also of great importance and form 
an increasing part of their professional duties. 
No doubt in the near future still greater 
prominence will be given to instruction con- 
cerned with the branches of veterinary know- 
ledge devoted to the maintenance of sound 
health. 

Now that the Ministry have rightly changed 
the name of their Diseases of Animals Division, 
we hope they will be emboldened by the 
applause received to effect yet another change 
of name. Is it too much to expect that they 
will shortly erase the term “ Veterinary 
Inspector” and replace it by “ Veterinary 
Officer ?” Such a step on the part of the 
Ministry would certainly be welcomed = as 
warmly as the present one. The inspectorate 
having now been changed to an Animal Health 
Service, it would give us untold pleasure, 
in wishing every success to the Animal Health 
Division, to be able to add the words “ and its 
Officers 1” 





REVIEW 


| The Structure of the Fowl. (Second Edition.) 
By the late Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, M.p., 
D.Sc., F.R.C.V.S. Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., Tweed- 
dale Court, Edinburgh. Price 7s. 6d. net. ] 


It will be readily appreciated that a work 
of this nature is not subject to marked altera- 
tion from time to time and unless the scope 
of the material dealt with is enlarged few 
additions can be made. 

The second edition, whilst comprising precisely 
the same material, practically word for word, 
as the original publication, includes a number 
of full-page diagrams showing the entire organs 
of the body cavity in their relationship to each 
other and to the skeleton. The chapter on the 
digestive system, in particular, has benefited by 
these additions. 

There is some modification in the shape and 
the fact that the quality of the paper has been 
improved will be appreciated not only by those 
who are already familiar with this useful little 
book but also by those who make its acquaint- 
ance in the future. 








LIGHT HORSE BREEDING 

At the annual meeting of the Hunters’ Improve- 
ment and National Light Horse Breeding Society, 
Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, the President, said 
that in the past when the War Office ran the 
premium scheme for light horse breeding a con- 
siderable staff was employed by the War Office 
for the purpose. With the passing of the horse 
for military purposes the scheme was now 
administered by the Society, and it had been 
found a little difficult for the Society’s staff to 
cope with the work. The Council felt that it was 
necessary to have someone who had expert 
knowledge of horses and who was a_ good 
organiser, and they decided to appoint Major 
A. L, Cameron, formerly director at the Equita- 
tion School, Weedon, as the Society’s director. 
_ With regard to the financial position of the 
Society the President said it was possible that 
in the future the War Office grant might be 
dropped, and in such an event they would 
require 4,000 or 5,000 new members in order to 
have an adequate income. He appealed to mem- 
bers to do all in their power to increase the 
Society’s membership. 

A tribute was paid to Mr. F, H. Badge, who 
has been connected with the Society for 38 
years and who will continue to hold the 
Secretaryship under the reorganisation scheme. 

Lord Mildmay of Flete will be President of the 
Society for the coming year, and Mr, Cecil G. 
Argles has been nominated President-Elect. 
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REPORT 


City of pe ee 


Report of the Director of Abattoir, Livestock 

Markets, Veterinary Services, Ice and Cold 

Storage Department, for period July Ist, 1936, 
to June 30th, 1937 

This report by Colonel Irvine-Smith follows 
closely upon the same lines as those of past 
years, and includes material not usually found 
in the average veterinary report, such as the 
publication of letters of thanks from certain 
individuals for some _ services rendered’ by 
Colonel Smith or his staff, the inclusion of rules 
and regulations governing the Live Stock 
Market, testimonials from a person who has 
used the cold stores, the Marketing Act, 1937, 
etc. <All this precedes the “ pith” of the Report, 
i.e., the statistical information relative to the 
work done, Let the reader not think for one 
moment that the writer of this notice depre- 
‘ates the inclusion of the before-mentioned 
material in the report; on the contrary, reports 
of this nature are true to the district, as it is 
only in a “ young” City in a comparatively 
*“ voung ” State that one finds this “ freshness ” 
in city departmental reports, and it is such 
reports that eventually prove of great value to 
historians. It does seem a pity, however, that 
a reader cannot obtain information as to the 
personnel of the Departmental staff from this 
report. It is true that mention is made some- 
where in the body of the report of Dr. 
Martinaglia, Assistant Veterinarian, and also of 
another assistant veterinarian in the person 
of Mr. M, C, Robinson, B.V.Se. (S.A.), but no 
list of the staff is included: it might, therefore, 
be suggested that in future years the names 
and qualifications of the Director and his 
Veterinary Staff be substituted on the cover for 
what seems by this time to have outlived its 
usefulness, the long list of the various bodies 
upon which Colonel Irvine-Smith has served 
in the past. 

During the year under review 27 consign- 
ments, comprising 2,999 cattle, were exported 
as chilled beef, and 232 quarters were found to 
be infested with measles, as against 360 
quarters last year. Onchocerciasis accounted 
tor 430 quarters against 712 in 1935-6, and 
bruising accounted for the rejection of 5.21 per 
cent. The number rejected for bad condition 
of carcases was 10.13 per cent. The high per- 
centage of meat condemned for bruising is a 
feature of the condemned-meat table again this 
year as in past years, although the percentage 
amongst the chilled beef exports is fortunately 
less this year. 

Comparative tables are given of the numbers 
of animals sold through the live stock markets 
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and abattoirs, as compared with Stanley 
Abattoir, Liverpool, although the reason for this 
comparison is not mentioned. There is certainly 
no abattoir or market in England dealing with 
the numbers of animals that Johannesburg does, 
as 1,286,386 animals were sold through the Live 
Stock Markets alone, and 802,464 animals were 
slaughtered in the abattoirs. 

The grading of beef is now established on a 
voluntary basis, there being four grades 
super, prime, good, and medium. All bulls and 
stags are excluded from the grades. The 
Marketing Act, 1937, also gives power to estab- 
lish marketing boards and the application of a 
National Mark to certain products. 

The total amount of meat condemned 
amounted to 848 tons, and there is an insurance 
fund to protect owners against loss by con- 
demnation of meat. No cases of sheep scab 
have appeared in the live stock market since 
1931-32, and this is a tribute to the eradication 
work of the veterinary department. Cysticerci 
figures vary only slightly from the previous 
vear, 0.49 for cattle, 3.47 for pigs, and 0.06 for 
calves. Caseous lymphadenitis was discovered 
in 1.66 per cent, of sheep, lamb and goat 
carcases, 

There are nearly 2,000 municipal animals, 
and apart from one outbreak of strangles, and 
of horse sickness, the health of these animals 
has been satisfactory. In addition, 421 dairies 





were visited and 16,959 cows and 26 goats 
examined for udder tuberculosis and other 


diseases. Cases diagnosed and destroyed are 
given; amongst them were 21 cases of 
generalised tuberculosis, and 301 of mastitis. 
Information regarding the bacterial flora of 
mastitis has been collected, and a number of 
abortions were negative to the contagious abor- 
tion test. From this it is assumed that the 
‘“ases were due to vibrio foetus and trichomonas 
foetus, as both those organisms have recently 
been detected in South Africa. 

During the year 1,594 blood smears were 
examined and 11 cases of anthrax detected. <A 
list is given of veterinary treatment applied to 
the Johannesburg Zoo animals, and also a table 
showing autopsies carried out on such animals, 
from which one notes that pythons suffer from 
chronic hepatitis ! 

The report is once more a record of good 
work, well done, and is a credit to the Director 
and his staff. D. J. A. 











_ Most breeds of pedigree stock have steadily 
improved, some to a great extent, during the last 
30 years. But the beef Shorthorn is probably 
not as good as it was. So many of the very 
best bulls having gone abroad for years past, 
the average standard has gone down. The com- 
mercial beef stores to-day are lamentable, Where 
one saw 100 good beasts in a market 50 years 
ago one does not see five to-day._-Sir Merrik 
Burrell. 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


North of Ireland V.M.A 


MEETING AT BELFAST 


A meeting of the above Association was held 
in the Merrythought Cafe, Wellington Place, 
Belfast, at 6.30 p.m., on Tuesday, December 
14th, 1937. Tea was provided, and at the 
meeting proper, Mr. Gilmore, the President, 
occupied the chair and the following members 
were present: Messrs. Barclay, Campbell, 
Cassels, Clarke, Finch, Foggie, Hobson, Harper, 
Jones, Kellet, Kelly, Kerr, McConnell, McFar- 
lane, T. McNabb, McKinney, Magowan, Monro, 
Morrow, Moore, Ranson, Ritchie, Russell, 
Shanks, Stewart, J. Thompson and Tweed. The 
following visitors were present: Miss Twyman 
and Messrs. Corbet, E. Macnab, Taylor, Smellie 
and Whyte. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
taken as read, having been published in the 
Veterinary Record. Apologies for inability 
to attend were received from Messrs. McAllan 
and H. G. Lamont. 

Life Membership.—The question of life mem- 
bership of the foundation members of the 
Association was discussed and it was unani- 
mously decided that this would be a nice gesture 
and agreed upon. The following gentlemen 
were, therefore, formally nominated life members 
of the Association : Messrs. J. Ewing Johnston, 
J. Kernohan, J. Lawther, W. S. Lamont, 
J. Loughran, H. McConnell (Senr.), W. A. Potts 
and F. Russell. 

Obituary.—The PRESIDENT then drew the 
attention of the members to the passing, since 
the last meeting, of three outstanding members, 
viz., Messrs. S. Bailie, J. Gault and A. Logan, 
and said he would also like to include the name 
of Mr. Meikle, although he was not a member. 
The President referred to the sterling qualities 
of all the deceased gentlemen, and said that the 
Association was much the poorer for their 
decease. The members stood in silence to mark 
their respect for these four gentlemen. The 
President also referred to the severe loss the 
Veterinary profession had sustained in the death 
of Dr. Bradley, and said he was glad that Mr. 
McAllan was able to represent the Association at 
the funeral. 

Iliness.—A message was received informing 
the members that Mr. Potts, of Banbridge, was 
seriously ill following an operation. The Secre- 


tary was instructed to write to Mr. Potts con- 
veying the sympathy of the Association in his 
illness and wishing him a speedy recovery. 
Membership.—The PRESIDENT then welcomed 
Miss Twyman to the Association, saying that 
this was the first time in the history of the 
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Association that a lady veterinary surgeon had 
attended one of the meetings, and that he would 
have great pleasure in nominating her for 
membership. 

The following new members were formally 
proposed and seconded: Miss Twyman and 
Messrs. Corbett, Smellie and Macnab. 

Election as members of the following gentle- 
men, who had been formally proposed ‘and 
seconded at the previous meeting, was made 
with acclamation: Messrs. T. Dunn, W. J. 
Thompson, W. Dunean, A. Whyte and A. F. 
Ritchie. 

Regarding the printing of the revised rules 
and regulations, the Secretary was instructed 
to order 300 copies at the cost of £4 10s. 

The following papers were then read :— 

‘““Some Cases in Horses,” by R. W. Cassells, 
M.R.C.V.S. ; “Some Cases in Cattle,” by J. W. 
Morrow, M.R.C.V.S.; “A Peculiar Disease of 
Sheep,” by H. G. Lamont, M.sSc., M.R.C.V.S. ; 
“An Unusual Condition Affecting the Digestive 
Organs of the Pig,” by P. L. Shanks, B.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. ; “‘ Some Cases in Dogs,” by A. FORBES 
Ritchie, M.R.c.v.s.; and ‘ Veterinary Inspec- 
tion in Northern Ireland,” by H. C. I. Kelly, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

[The papers presented by Messrs. Cassells, 
Morrow and Ritchie, are reproduced (as ‘‘A Case 
Series from General Practice’) with reports of 
the discussions upon them, at the commence- 
ment of this issue, and those by Mr. Lamont 
and Mr. Shanks (with discussion) in our Clinical 
Section.—Editor. | 


Veterinary Inspection in Northern Ireland 


H. C. I. KELLY, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Kelly spoke under three headings : 

1. The general improvement of the milk 
supply in order to make it cleaner and also 
freer from organisms pathogenic to man. 

2. The improvement in the general health 
of cattle by better housing and hygiene, and 

3. The reduction of" the incidence of tuber- 
culosis. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. KELLY said : 
In regard to my first heading, the provision 
of a cleaner milk supply is, of course, most 
important, but I suggest that cleaner milk and 
reduction in the incidence of tuberculosis 
cannot materialise until we make some headway 
with the better housing of our herds. 

In regard to cleaner milk, we will all admit— 
and proudly, too—that there is a general all- 
round improvement in the milk supply of the 
province ; perhaps a greater advance for the 
time than we could even have anticipated. 
Still, I expect some of you have the same 
problem as I have—a large number of sample 
failures. Have not many of you been rather 
disappointed with the report on a sample taken 
from an apparently clean place and vice versa ? 
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What may be the cause of sample failures ? 
We can take this under three headings :— 

(a) The Cow. (b) The Man. (ce) Transport. 

(a) The number of cases of chronic mastitis 
one meets, due to organisms other than Bacillus 
tuberculosis, is rather extraordinary. I am of 
opinion that one such cow in a herd will influence 
the sample ; this is particularly so in cases where 
milk is bottled. 

I had a rather interesting case where distri- 
butor and producer were very much perturbed 
over complaints from some of their customers 
because the milk was going sour in a very short 
time. This was bottled milk. I went and 
examined the herd and with the third cow 
I put my hand on I found one of these cases. 
The owner frankly admitted that he was using 
this milk which, on examination, was very rich 
in streptococci. 

On examination, it is usually very easy for us 
to discover the induration of the udder, but, 
unfortunately, the owner or his milkers think 
nothing of it unless, of course, the change in the 
milk is very marked. I sample all such cases, 
as it is difficult, if not impossible, to differentiate 
from tuberculosis without microscopical and 
biological examination. 

Is this substance fit for human food? In my 
opinion, it is not, nor is it of the substance 
demanded by the purchaser. 

This is really a worse menace than acute 
mastitis, since the milker then very soon detects 
the trouble. 

We should endeavour to get our milkers 
to draw off first two or three streams from each 
teat as a routine measure and learn quickly to 
detect the appearance of milk from abnormal 
udders. 

(b) A great problem in milk production is to 
get the work carried out in a cleanly manner 
without excessive handling—over-handling of 
milk is, in my opinion, almost as big a danger as 
lack of care in milking. The problem is to get the 
man into a proper routine of cleanly methods. 

I insist, as far as I can, on the regular clipping 
of the udders, but one has to go rather diplo- 
matically, as the farmer has the idea that 
through clipping, the cows are liable to get 
mastitis. 

Proper methods of grooming and washing 
of udders present another matter of some diffi- 
culty. Some prefer dry rubbing, but this is 
harmful as it creates dust. 

Washing the floor of the byre is another 
important factor. Some owners do not like to 
wash the standing, but if this is not kept clean 
we can hardly expect clean cows. 

The difference between warm and_ boiling 
water seems to cause some confusion; occa- 
sionally one finds that utensils are washed 
with cold water after boiling water has been 





used. Wiping out with a cloth after boiling 
water has been used is also sometimes noted. 

A very mistaken idea amongst some creamery 
suppliers is that, as the churn has been sterilised 
at the creamery, it is perfectly clean, no matter 
when the sterilisation took place. 

Water supply is a very vexed question on most 
farms. 

I think the answer to all these problems is 
that we must get the younger generation 
educated in these matters, as we will not go 
very much further with the older dairy farmers. 

In the case of the two higher grades where 
milk is bottled, proper sterilisation is an 
especially important factor. All the utensils, 
including udder cloths, etc., should be efficiently 
sterilised before each milking. 

The temperature should be raised to 210° 
and kept at this for 15 to 20 minutes, utensils 
not being taken out of the chest until required 
for use. Here I had a problem in earnest, 
as I was told that in other districts sterilisation 
was only done once a day, and in some only 
once or twice a week. Perhaps someone can give 
us his experience in this. 

Milking machines often add to the problem. 
They are coming to the fore with great rapidity. 
Producers complain that they are unable to get 
men to milk and that those they do get are not 


good at it. 


Great care needs to be taken to see that 
machines are properly sterilised and when the 
cups are attached to the teats to see that dust 
is not sucked up. It is obvious that a thorough 
examination of the milk from each quarter 
should be made before starting. 

(c) Where milk is sampled away from the 
farm the transport presents a difficulty which 
will have to be faced by the Ministry very soon. 
This perhaps applies more particularly to milk 
for manufacturing purposes. 

Our present method of duplicate sampling 
creates a problem : it is not thorough, regular or 
educative. 

(2) Where a farmer is building a new byre 
it is quite an easy matter to arrange for hygienic 
planning of buildings, but in cases of reconstruc- 
tion it is more difficult. 

In the latter I find difficulty in the connection 
with light and ventilation. The walls in my 
district are so thick that it is usually impossible 
to get holes cut for windows. Where there is not 
a loft above I get roof lights at the ridge with 
louvre boards. Roof lights are better than 
side lights, but I condemn the old-fashioned sky 
light, as when open one gets a down draught 
and, therefore, such lights are seldom opened. 

I have no set rule for the number of windows ; 
I advise putting in as much glass as I can. 

I insist on walls being finished with smooth 
cement, concrete partitions and floor, and no 
feeding passages—the more I see of these 
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the more convinced I am that they are only 
stores for dirt. A good wide milking passage is 
most essential. 

The farmers in my area have done remarkably 
well in regard to housing, with very few excep- 
tions. All have made improvements. 

It is a very good idea to get a farmer in every 
little district to make the necessary improve- 
ments. I find it is a great means of education, 
as very often the neighbours see the improvement 
and follow suit, or perhaps try to go one better. 
and a farmer having made the improvements 
sees the benefit and so boasts the idea to his 
friends. 

(3) Tuberculosis is, as we know, amongst 
the worst diseases our dairy stock owners have 
to face. I suggest that it is more infectious than 
many realise and now a campaign is about to be 
started in England it ought to give us an 
impetus. 

All we have at present to help us reduce the 
incidence of tuberculosis is the Tuberculosis 
Order. I suggest that we can utilise this Order 
to do a tremendous amount of good in this 
respect. 

Tuberculosis is more prevalent in some 
districts than others ; unfortunately, my district 
is one in which it is very prevalent. 

I think we will all agree that we are up 
against clinical problems every day with this 
disease. Let us leave out the cow that has the 
obvious symptoms of tuberculosis. That is the 
cow we do not want to find when we get into 
our proper stride. We want to get them in the 
earlier stages if we are to reduce the disease, 
before they have infected 50 per cent. or more 
of the herd. 

Under our Tuberculosis Order, we have the 
laboratory to aid us in diagnosis. 

We, as a profession, pride ourselves in being 
good at clinical observation. We can get no 
vocal help from the patient and usually less 
from the owner, except perhaps in some cases 
where the animal’s life is nearing an end. 

We meet problems and often get disappoint- 
ments at the autopsies. I think we will all 
agree that in many of the cases we meet, we 
observe some new feature which will help us in 
future cases. 

I had a cow quite recently reported under the 
Order; she had marked emphysema of both 
lungs, but on close examination, there were 
areas which I concluded were tuberculous, 
and on post-mortem examination, I found she 
was an advanced case. 

Chronic cough and emaciation are perhaps 
what we think most about in clinical tuber- 
culosis, but I suggest we must not take these 
too literally. What is a chronic cough? Can 
any one give us a clear definition? I have met 
many cases where I could not say a chronic 
cough was a predominant symptom and yet 
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on post-mortem examination, I found advanced 
tuberculosis in the thorax. On the other 
hand, I have had a few cases where there has been 
chronic cough and definite signs of lung lesions 
on auscultation, but at the autopsy cysts or 
abscesses of non-tuberculous origin have been 
found. We need to take all the circumstances 
into account ; for example, a cow aged four to 
six years or even three years, with such a cough 
is more likely to be tuberculous than an older 
cow with similar symptoms. The same applies 
to emaciation—the older cows often suffer from 
diseased livers. 

I would like to hear a good discussion on the 
following point, arising from my having read 
somewhere not long ago a paper or article on 
tuberculosis, where a particular case was cited. 
Tuberculosis was diagnosed, but since the cow 
did not come within the scope of the Tuber- 
culosis Order, she was allowed to remain in the 
herd until the disease progressed. Advanced 
tuberculosis was then found on _ post-mortem 
examination. I think if I can diagnose tuber- 
culosis clinically, the animal is a clinical case and, 
therefore, comes within the meaning of the 
Order. 

I would like to say that I owe a great debt 
of gratitude to our Veterinary Research Divi- 
sion; I use this service very frequently. 
Reference to the laboratory makes many pro- 
blems easy, and I would like to stress the point 
that this is a great means of both convincing 
and educating the owner as to the dangers 
of the spread of tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis of the udder is the imminent 
danger, not only to young farm stock, but more 
particularly to children. I suggest we are not 
justified in saying that an indurated quarter 
is not tuberculous without examination of the 
milk or secretion. 

The clinical appearance of tuberculosis of the 
udder is not regular. In some cases, the indura- 
tion may be very large and rapidly progressive. 
This is particularly so if the cow is recently 
calved. I have had several such cases. In 
one, the owner (an up-to-date young farmer) 
told me that the swelling in the udder only began 
two weeks before I saw her. He was attending 
the quarter for ordinary mastitis, but he 
admitted that it was getting larger very quickly. 
In this case, both milk and sputum were positive, 
but the lesions throughout the body were not 
advanced ; in fact, they were small in proportion 
to the udder condition. 

I had one case where the induration was small 
and only embraced part of the quarter, while 
the other part was quite normal to the feel. The 
milk sample was positive and at the autopsy 
advanced tuberculosis was found. The cow was 
in good condition and the only other abnormal 
symptom to be seen was a swelling of left side 
of throat. This cow was some time calved. 
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The condition of the suprammary gland is 
also no definite guide. You will get them 
enlarged and hard in chronic mastitis, and we 
all know how very often—in fact, how sur- 
prisingly often—we find lesions in this gland 
post-mortem, which we did not nor could not find 
on clinical examination. 

I sample all abnormal quarters unless I can 
conclude beyond doubt that the abnormality is 
due to acute mastitis, a wound or some very 
definite cause. 

Sputum examination has been a great help 
to me in my attempt to arrest the spread of 
tuberculosis. I would also like to emphasise 
the point that this is a splendid means of con- 
vincing and educating the owner regarding the 
spread of the disease. When one walks into a 
cowshed and takes a general survey of the 
animals, one may find a cow not in as good 
condition as the others, but with no other 
symptoms ; no cough in our hearing or after 
forced exercise. In all such cases, I examine 
the wall for sputum. Ina very large number of 
cases I have detected tuberculous cows this way. 
Here the smooth, surfaced wall greatly assists. 
Fresh sputum should be taken. The important 
point is to get sputum of a catarrhal nature, 
not saliva, which you will often find in such 
cases. I have tried getting the animal to cough 
against a newspaper but without success. I 
have also tried cotton wool conveyed to the 
larynx with my hand, but have found it only a 
waste of time for one gets a mess of saliva which 
is useless. Deo not be afraid to scrape limewash 
with the sputum, but as far as possible keep 
away from where you think there has been hay, 
since the smear may be contaminated with non- 
pathogenic acid-fast bacilli. 

Recently I took a cow as a result of sputum 
examination and on post-mortem examination, 
it was concluded that the disease had not been 
present for more than a month. The cow was 
slaughtered at the laboratory. Invariably in 
these cases, the owner will tell you that this 
cow has been a very heavy milker, but have we 
not often remarked that a cow in the early 
stages of tuberculosis does milk well, or that 
she has had twin calves and it is not uncommon 
for them to have the disease ? I submit that by 
this procedure we are often able to get cows in 
an early stage which we could not take solely on 
clinical grounds. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. T. McNass asked the speaker if he had 
used, or seen used, the brush which a veterinary 
surgeon had demonstrated at the Scarborough 
Congress for taking swabs from a cow’s trachea 
for examination for tubercle bacilli. 

Mr. Jones enquired if Mr. Kelly thought it wise 
that reactors from Grade A herds should be put 
on the market for sale to other dairy farmers. 
Did Mr. Kelly prefer milk sampling to clinical 
examination of the udder and could he explain 
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why so frequently milk samples from what 
appeared good farms failed while samples from 
apparently filthy farms passed? 

Mr. Kerr observed that sputum from. tuber- 
culous cows was usually yellowish green and 
viscid. Swabs taken from the throat consisted 
usually of saliva and, therefore, were often useless 
for direct microscopical examination. To demon- 
strate tubercle bacilli he preferred to have 
material taken from the walls for direct examina- 
tion and in these cases if the sample could not 
be taken to the laboratory at once he advised 
that it should be posted in an air-tight container 
so that it would not dry up. 

Mr. GILMORE paid a personal tribute to the 
speaker’s activities in his district and commented 
on his popularity as an inspector. He said that 
the condition of a cow was often no indication 
of the extent of the disease and agreed with the 
speaker that the fullest use should be made of 
the laboratory for diagnosis purposes. 

Mr. Barcuay asked Mr. Kelly what he would do 
in a case where the sputum was positive and the 
cow did not show any symptoms which enabled 
one to condemn her under the provisions of 
the Tuberculous Order. 

Mr. Stewart thought that the advisory 
sampling of Grade “ C” milk was important in 
that it showed the farmers’ results and 
demonstrated to them the benefit of carrying out 
the advice given them by their inspector. The 
drawback was that occasionally on a good farm 
where the farmer was doing his best a bad 
sample appeared and was very difficult to 
explain. He advocated that the farmer should be 
advised to isolate cows suffering from chronic 
mastitis since they were always a possible source 
of danger to the other cows in the herd. He 
also suggested that the practice of using fore- 
milk cups should be encouraged. Early detection, 
isolation, disinfection, etc., would result in a 
much more profitable herd. 

Mr. MAGowan said that the scope of the paper 
was so great and the number of points raised by 
the speaker so many that a whole evening could 
be devoted to its discussion. So far as the criti- 
cisms of the Milk Act were concerned, he 
thought that these were largely due to the 
impatience of enthusiasm and pointed out that 
already a great deal had been done since the 
Act came into force and that eventually with 
time these present worries would disappear. It 
would take time, and inspectors should not be 
discouraged if reforms did not take place as 
quickly as they would like. He suggested that 
the explanation of bad samples from farms where 
milk was produced in an apparently very cleanly 
manner lay in the fact that the cleanliness was 
apparent, not real. 

Mr. KELLy said, in reply, that he had no inten- 
tion of casting a gloom over the veterinary 
inspection system, but he did feel that a lot 
more still could be done to provide safe and 
clean milk. He had not used the brush referred 
to by Mr. T. McNabb and doubted if it would 
be of great value. Concerning the suggestion 
of Mr. Jones, that was a question of policy which 
would be financially very difficult to carry out. 
He agreed that milk sampling was not completely 
satisfactory in encouraging dairymen to produce 
clean milk. So far as the collection of sputa 
was concerned, he thought that the inspectors 
should be supplied with satisfactory containers. 
Replying to Mr. Barclay, a cow diagnosed by 
sputum examination as having tuberculosis 
should always be taken under the Order as an 
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open case of the disease. He agreed with Mr. 
Stewart that fore-milk cups should be advocated. 
in conclusion, Mr. Kelly said that he did_ not 
intend to convey the impression that the Milk 
Act was not satisfactory, but merely mentioned 
certain points with a view to creating a good 
discussion. 

This being all the business, the meeting 
terminated, votes of thanks having been passed 
to the various speakers. 

P. L. SHANKS, Hon. Secretary. 











In Parliament 
FooT-AND-MouTH DISEASE 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday of 
last week, the House in Committee of Supply, 
a debate on the foot-and-mouth disease position 
took place on the motion for the granting of a 
Supplementary Estimate for the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (salaries and expenses). 

The MINISTER OF PENSIONS (Mr. Ramsbotham): 
My right hon. Friend would not have needed to 
ask for this Supplementary Estimate of £229,450 
had it not been for the outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Had those outbreaks not occurred 
there would have been a substantial saving on 
the vote. On page 21 there is shown additional 
expenditure required in connection with the 
Diseases of Animals Account of £420,000. That 
has been reduced by net savings amounting to 
£85,600, bringing the figure to £334,400. The 
principal saving has been in respect of tuber- 
culosis in cattle, and as a result of the decision 
to postpone Part IV of the Agriculture Act, 1937, 
from January ist to April Ist next. Therefore 
the net increase is £334,000. The additional 
provision for other services amounts to about 
10 per cent. of that figure, namely £35,000. 

The committee. would like me to say a few 
words about the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease which are the occasion of this Supple- 
mentary Estimate. During the first six months 
of the financial year there were only 17 out- 
breaks, costing £35,000. Since then and up to 
the closing of the estimate there were 267 other 
outbreaks, involving a_ total expenditure of 
£455,000. We ask for power to provide £45,000 
for other possible outbreaks, making a grand 
total of £500,000; that is to say, £420,000, as 
shown in this’ estimate, plus the original 
estimate of £80,000. 

The outbreak began in the middle of October. 
It was of a severe character and its source was 
Central Europe. This disease was apparently 
reintroduced into France from North Africa and 
spread during the summer through France and 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. To give an 
illustration of the position at our peak stage of 
the outbreak, when we had 87 outbreaks, there 
were 45,085 in France, 22,419 in Belgium, and 
21,604 in Germany. Since then I am glad to say 
that so far as we are concerned and, fortunately, 
so far as other countries are concerned, there 
has been a satisfactory decrease of the disease. 
It is clearly waning. In January we had 75 
outbreaks, 26 in February, and up to March 8th 
there was only one, 

I do not want to worry the committee with 
a long story of the origin of the outbreaks; but 
it is supposed that migratory birds are 
responsible for the infection coming to this 
country. The heaviest infection was in the 
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autumn at the time of the mass migration of 
birds to the Eastern and Southern counties. 
This type of disease is very virulent and 1s 
exactly of the same virulent character as the 
disease on the Continent. We know that the 
disease can be carried long distances. It is not 
yet known whether birds are susceptible, but 
it is highly probable that they are mechanical 
carriers ot the virus. Other suggested sources 
of it are, of course, rats, hedgenogs, imported 
vegetables, motor tyres, and so forth, but if any 
of them had been responsible we should have 
expected a much wider distribution of the 
disease. One fact that emerges is that in this 
country, for a total expenditure of less than 
£500,000 and the destruction of 50,000 animals— 
a very small fraction indeed of our total animal 
population—we have saved this country from 
anything in the nature of the appalling disaster 
which has fallen upon Central Europe. That 
seems a very small premium to pay for the 
very great risk that is involved. 

The committee would, perhaps, like me to say 
a word about research, which 1s of vital import- 
ance in dealing with this disease. It is carried 
out by the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research 
Commuttee which has recently, and rightly, been 
strengthened. It consists of eminent scientists 
in the medical and veterinary professions, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Joseph Arkwright, and 
it is giving particular attention at the moment 
to the problem of immunisation, which is com- 
plicated by the fact that there are several types 
of virus in this disease. Immunity may be 
secured against one type by means which will 
not give immunity against another. The com- 
mittee have also outlined a series of experiments 
to ascertain whether birds are susceptible to the 
disease or are capable of mechanically trans- 
mitting the virus. The question of a serum, as 
employed in Germany, has been carefully studied 
and experiments made, but so far they have not 
been very successful. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: I am obliged to the Minister 
of Pensions for the explanation he has given 
for his former Department, and to the Minister 
of Agriculture for turning up to deal with any 
points that we may raise. I do not propose 
to detain the committee for long, but there are 
several very important points which ought to 
be considered. The opening statement of the 
Minister of Pensions with regard to the out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease in the last few 
months is of great importance to farmers and 
to the community as ¢@ whole. <A very heavy 
recurring expenditure is involved from year to 
year, and farmers are thrown into an appalling 
disturbance in which it is certain that confidence 
cannot be restored by the actual monetary 
compensation that they get. No matter in which 
part of the House we sit, we cam always have 
complete sympathy with the farmer who is 
suddenly faced with the decimation of a herd 
which he has taken, perhaps, years to build up, 
and the replenishment of which cannot possibly 
be provided for out of the Government 
compensation. 

That leads me to say that it is all the more 
important that every possible effort should be 
made to avoid, as soon as it can conveniently 
and safely be done, the policy of slaughter. 
Of course it is plain that up the present slaughter 
has been the right policy for getting rid of the 
disease, and I am not very much encouraged 
by the Minister’s references to the serum experi- 
ments in Germany. I have yet to learn, however, 
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that, in connection with the much more wide- 
spread outbreaks on the Continent, the same 
ruthless policy of slaughter is followed, and the 
sooner we can get a satisfactory serum for a 
policy of inoculation against the disease, the 
better it will be both for the taxpayer and for 
the peace of mind and confidence and stability 
of the farming community generally. 

I think we are entitled to ask, in connection 
with this new increased vote, what is the sum 
that is being spent this year on research for 
this service? We are glad to know that there 
is a committee sitting, under the able Chairman- 
ship of Sir Joseph Arkwright, but we are not 
encouraged as regards these research reports 
when we discover from the Schedule to the 
Supplementary Estimate that the Government's 
chief concern is apparently to save money. If 
hon. Members interested in the farming com- 
munity will look at Items G. 3 and G. 6 dealing 
with agricultural education grants and research 
generally, they will find a saving of £40,000, 
which does not seem very encouraging as regards 
the point we have now in mind. Will the 
Minister tell us, in the first place, what he is 
spending on research in regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease this year, and how soon this position can 
be improved? I could say a great deal more 
about this, but it is late, and I do not want to 
detain the committee. 

Sir S. Cripps: I notice that there is a saving 
of £80,000 on the diseases of animals grants in 
respect of tuberculosis in cattle which is set 
off as against the expenses on foot-and-mouth 
disease. There is also in Z, Appropriations-in-aid, 
an anticipated deficiency on the contribution 
from the diseases of animals account in respect 
of staff and duties in connection with tuber- 
culosis in cattle amounting to £23,000. That, 
I understand, is an extra expenditure, but I am 
not clear as to the form in which it takes place. 
If it is a deficiency in Appropriations-in-aid, 
I take it that more was expended and that that 
has not been met. by _ the anticipated 
Appropriation-in-aid. L should be glad if the 
Minister would explain that matter. Why has 
less money been spent on dealing with tuber- 
culosis in cattle? Is it because there is less 
tuberculosis—though I am afraid not—or is it 
because less work is being done on tuberculosis 
and fewer steps are being taken to purify the 
herds? About £80,000 has not been spent and 
we are most anxious to see that the purification 
of the milk supply of the country is proceeded 
with as pias as possible. We are most 
anxious that there should be no let-up to get 
our herds free from tuberculosis. 

Mr. Daviwson: I have received a letter from a 
constituent who claims to have given 15 years 
to a study of agricultural problems, who says 
that he sent certain information to the Ministry 
of Agriculture on the prevention of foot-and- 
mouth disease. I should like to know whether 
such efforts on the part of private people are 
encouraged by the Research Department of the 
Ministry and whether they are considered. 

The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. S. 
Morrison): I can only give the general assurance 
that the Research Committee, which was set up 
to consider the question of foot-and-mouth 
disease and other diseases, is always ready to 
consider any suggestion which is made to it 
and which would help to solve a problem which 
is not only a British concern but a European 
concern. On the general question of research, 
there is a complete interchange, internationally, 
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of information upon these common problems. A 
central office in Paris collects all information 
obtained in any country and it is at once trans- 
mitted to us. When the hon. Members consider 
the question of expenditure upon research they 
must remember that in this matter there are no 
international boundaries and that there is com- 
plete freedom for the interchange of information. 
The hon. and learned Member has raised the 
question of the saving on tuberculosis. I was 
glad to hear that the hon. and learned Member 
favours and supports the policy of clearing our 
herds of disease as the most satisfactory way 
of securing a supply of pure milk. I cordially 
agree, and I can assure him that this saving 
is due to no slackening of our efforts on that score, 
but is indirectly due to increased momentum 
in that direction. In the Agriculture Act passed 
last summer I proposed to make an assault on 
this disease by means of a Central State Veter- 
inary Service, taking over’ the _ functions 
performed by veterinary officers attached to and 
employed by local authorities. At the time the 
estimate was framed I anticipated that it would 
be possible for the new service to take over 
the duties of local authorities by January Ist, 
1938, but when it came to the details of trans- 
ferring these many duties to the new staff I 
found as a matter of administration, in order 
to secure smoothness, it would be necessary to 
allow a litthke more time, and consequently the 
date of the transfer was postponed from January 
Ist to April 1st. As the Act provided for the 
payment of these officers from January 1st, and 
as we shall not have to provide the money until 
April 1st, there is a saving to which the hon. 
and learned Member has drawn attention. I 
should like to tell the committee that there has 
been a satisfactory response by the agricultural 
community to the new inducements offered by 
the Act for attested and disease free herds. I 
hope that the momentum now given to that bene- 
ficent process will continue, for the benefit of us 
all. 

With regard to the remarks of the right hon. 

Gentleman the Member for Hillsborough (Mr. 
Alexander), | am sure the whole committee will 
share the sympathy which he expressed with 
the farmers who, in some cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease, have seen the work of a lifetime 
destroyed when a cherished herd has had to be 
slaughtered. I wish to pay a tribute to the 
agricultural community which, throughout this 
visitation, has shown itself alert to report to and 
co-operate with the authorities in the eradication 
of the disease. During this very trying time, 
[ have received letters of an encouraging 
character showing that the slaughter policy is 
backed up by the whole farming community, 
— the inconvenience caused by its opera- 
ion. 
_ I assure the right hon. Gentleman that there 
is no question of our ceasing to pursue research 
for the purpose of finding an adequate serum. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked for certain 
figures as to the expenditure upon research. I 
have recently proposed an extension to the foot- 
and-mouth disease Research Committee, bringing 
in certain other scientists whom we think can 
collaborate; and the estimated expenditure for 
1938-39 is approximately £30,000. I would again 
remind the committee that that sum has to be 
considered in conjunction with the expenditure 
of other countries, whose results are freely 
pooled with our results. I assure hon. Members 
that no effort will be spared to find a. satis- 
factory serum, 
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_ My hon, Friend the Minister of Pensions men- 
tioned the difficulty that surrounds the serum 
question, and the committee may be interested 
to know that about 15 months ago, we received 
from Germany a serum to which the Germans 
attach some importance. It was tested in the 
Research Committee, but the committee recom- 
mended that, although it was efficient in the case 
of mildly virulent attacks, it was not advisable 
to recommend it as a trustworthy alternative to 
the slaughter policy. How wise that advice was 
has been shown by the fact that, although the 
serum was largely employed on the Continent 
in the recent outbreak, there the disease was 
completely victorious over the immunity which it 
was supposed to give. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: We did not get any explanation 
as to why there was such a heavy saving on 
the four items for research. 

Mr. Morrison: The saving under this sub-head 
is largely on account of veterinary research. 
A sum of £2,350 was saved owing to the post- 
ponement of part of the contemplated 
experimental programme, a programme which 
rendered necessary the erection of certain 
buildings and building alterations. A research 
building has to be elaborately guarded to prevent 
animals from spreading contamination outside, 
and we had planned certain alterations which 
in fact were not completed in the time. The 
other savings are due to delays in conection with 
certain research institutes which we aid by 
grants. They are for the most part initiated 
on the responsibility of local authorities, and 
we had provided a sum equal to what we thought 
would be called upon by local authorities as 
grants-in-aid from central funds. This is a matter 
where our expenditure follows automatically on 
that of local authorities, and as they have actually 
spent less than was contemplated, we have not 
been called upon for such a large contribution. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: In view of what the Minister 
has said, we shall not move a reduction of the 
estimate, but we are’ not satisfied about the 
research grants, and we hope that the Minister, 
in dealing with the civil estimates this year, 
will tell us something more about what pressure 
can be brought to bear to see that the research 
grants are needed. 


The following questions and answers were 
recorded in the House of Commons recently:- 


VETERINARY SERVICE (AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937) 

Sir J. Lamp asked the Minister of Agriculture 
at what date the veterinary services to be 
provided under Section 24 of the Agriculture 
Act, 1937, will be available for the industry? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: I hope it will be possible 
lo provide the services referred to by my hon. 


Friend as from the beginning of the next blood- 


testing season, namely, July 1st. 


NUTRITION (ADVISORY COMMITTEE) 


Mr. Matuers asked the Minister of Health 
whether His Majesty’s Government have yet set 
up a national nutrition committee in accordance 
with the recommendations of the League of 
Nations Assembly; and, if so, whether he will 
give particulars as to its composition and terms 
of reference? 

Sir K. Woop: Yes, Sir. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Nutrition had already been appointed 
before the recommendations, to which the hon. 
Members refers, were made; it includes some of 
the leading scientific authorities on nutrition. 








physiologists, and economists and its terms of 
reference are: 

“To inquire into the facts, quantitative and 
qualitative, in relation to the diet of the people, 
and to report as to any changes therein which 
appear desirable in the light of modern advances 
in the knowledge of nutrition.” 

Mr. Matuers: Will the results of this inquiry 
be passed on to the League of Nations? 

Sir K. Wood: Yes, Sir. A number of reports 
have already been published. 

Mr. H. G. WiLuiAMs: Will the committee come 
to a determination with regard to the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk? 

Sir K. Woop: I should require notice of that 
question. 








Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 


Mar. 24th.—Meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Birmingham. 

Mar. 30th.—Fifty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Exeter, 
2 p.m. 

April i1st.—Annual fees payable to R.C.V.S. 

April 4th.—N.V.M.A. Committee meetings at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

April Sth.—N.V.M.A. Committee meetings at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Quar- 
terly meeting of Council N.V.M.A., 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, 2.30 p.m. 

April 6th & 7th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 7th.—Annual General Meeting of the 
South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Maidstone, 3 p.m. 

April 8th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

May  5th.—Last day for nomination for elec- 
tion to R.C.V.S. Council. 

May 16th.—R.C.V.S. Examination in Animal 
Management begins. 

May 19th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Report and voting 
papers issued. 

May 26th.—Last day for return of voting 
papers, R.C.V.S. Council election. 

June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
Election of Council. 

June 9th & 10th.—D.V.S.M. written examination. 

June 13th.—D.V.S.M. oral examinations begin. 

June 22nd & 23rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meet- 


ings. 

June 24th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

June 30th & July 1st.—R.C.V.S. written examin- 
ations. 


Aug. 21st-25th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Ziirich. 
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Aug. 26th-27th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Interlaken. 
Sept. 5th-9th.—Annual Congress, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow. 
An Apology 
We desire to express our unqualified regret 
for the publication of a letter in our issue of 


January Ist, 1938, over the signature of T. F. 


Hall. We recognise that this letter might be 
construed as an attack upon the’ professional 
efficiency of a senior practitioner in the veter- 
inary service and we desire to correct. this 
impression and to state that we dissociate our- 
selves from it entirely. We understand that the 
writer of the letter has tendered an apology and 
has made reparation to the — practitioner 
concerned, 

Oversea Members of the N.V.M.A. 

It is hoped that members of the profession 
visiting this country from overseas, including 
those holding appointments in the Colonial 
Veterinary Service, will take the opportunity 
of visiting the offices of the N.V.M.A., at 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

In extending this invitation the Association 
does so with the object of establishing a closer 
relationship between headquarters and members 
of the Association overseas. 


*“ ANIMAL HEALTH DIVISION ” OF THE 
MINISTRY 

The announcement is made that, in’ view of 
the wider range and the change in the general 
character of the functions to be discharged in 
future by the Diseases of Animals Division of 
the Ministry in consequence of the coming into 
force of the provisions of Part IV of the Agricul- 
ture Act, 1937, it has been decided to change 
the name of the Division as from April Ist. 
1938, to “Animal Health Division.” This 
important decision is the subject of comment in 
our editorial columns this week. 


“ REFRESHER ” COURSES FOR PART-TIME 
VETERINARY OFFICERS 

Members of the profession who will be engaged 
as part-time officers in the State Veterinary Ser- 
vice will welcome the announcements made in 
the notices column of this issue of the institution 
by the London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Liverpool Colleges of “refresher” courses, 
especially applicable to the duties of those 
undertaking this work, arranged in consultation 
with the Ministry of Agriculture. Full particu- 
lars as to the subjects dealt with, fees, ete., 
will be found in the London notice and are 
obtainable from the other centres on request, and 
intending participants who have not already done 
so are advised to make immediate application, 
as the classes at all centres commence very 
shortly. 
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PERSONAL 

Mr. J. Willett, M.r.c.v.s., of Marylebone Road, 
N.W., Past President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and Hon, Veterinary Sur- 
geon to His Majesty, was a= guest at the 
Afternoon Party given by the King and Queen, 
at Buckingham Palace, on Wednesday of last 
week, and at which Queen Mary, the Princess 
Elizabeth, the Princess Margaret and the Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester were present. 

Dr, G. B. Brook's Distinclion.—Dr. Geoffrey B. 
Brook, D.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., Who is a Centenary Fellow 
of the Royal Dick College, and Dorothy Temple 
Fellow of the British Medical Council, has had 
a further distinction conferred upon him in 
being elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for his contributions to veterinary 
science, 

His father, Mr. G. B. Brook, chief chemist at 
the Research Laboratories of the — British 
Aluminium Company, Kinlockleven, Argyllshire, 
already holds the honour of Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

On Leave.—Messrs. E. F. Peck, A. S. McKinnon 
and R. J. Simmons, arrived home on leave during 
February, from Somaliland, Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and Uganda, respectively. Mr. Peck is about 
to visit Canada, 

He 1K 1% a 
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PoLLARD, John, 16, Mayfield Avenue, Halifax. 
Graduated N. Edinburgh, May 22nd, 1897. Died 
March 9th, 1938; aged 62 years. 

Mr. Joun POLLARD, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (VICT.) 

We record with much regret the death, which 
occurred suddenly at a Leeds Nursing Home, 
of Mr. John Pollard, M.R.C.Vv.s., D.v.S.M. (VICT.). 
who had held the office of veterinary inspector 
to the Halifax Corporation for nearly 30 years. 

Mr. Pollard was at work up to noon on the 
day before he passed away. During the after- 
noon he was taken to the nursing home, and 
an operation was performed. After the opera- 
tion, however, he collapsed and died. 

Prior to taking up his appointment at Halifax, 
in 1908, Mr. Pollard was a Government veterinary 
surgeon in South Africa, and in that capacity 
had also served in the South African War and 
the Great War. 

He was very well-known in Halifax, particu- 
larly to butchers and farmers, because of his 
supervision of meat and milk. His duties also 
included the supervision of all foods except those 
which came under the Food and Drugs Act. 

Mr. Pollard by personal influence and helpful 
advice had the satisfaction of seeing many 
improvements in the production of clean milk, 
and the more hygienic handling of meat. 

He was a member of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of which he had been ‘an examiner 
of candidates for meat and other certificates. He 
was also a member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, 

As a trustee of Rhodes Street Methodist Church, 
Halifax, where he had been a member for many 
years, Mr. Pollard had given valuable service. 
He was also a Freemason, but was not attached 
to any Lodge in Halifax. 

Mr. Pollard leaves a widow, to whom the 
deep sympathy of members of the profession will 
be extended, 
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THE LATE Mr. WILLIAM SCOTT, M.R.C.V.S. 


In connection with the passing of Mr. William 
Scott, M.R.c.v.s., of Penrith, which was recorded 
in our last issue, a colleague writes: “ The death 
of Mr. Scott has deprived the profession and 
the North of England of a very able, distin- 
guished, and highly respected veterinary surgeon, 
and one who was always ready to give of his 
best. 

“The members of the profession in the South 
of Scotland and North of England have lost a 
true friend and companion. We will remember 
him for his happy disposition, his unfailing 
kindness and his cheerful smile.” 

The Penrith Herald, in the course of an 
extended tribute, observes: “Mr. Scott's death 
caused feelings ‘of regret in a wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances, for he was a man 
whose professional duties brought him into 
touch with large numbers of people, especially 
in the agricultural community, and who was, 
moreover, a man of considerable personality. 

A Scotsman—born at Etterick, near Selkirk 
he had spent all his professional life in the town, 
having been resident in Penrith for 38 years. 
He qualified for his membership of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons at the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, at the age 
of 21, and immediately came to Penrith as 
assistant to the late Mr. John Armstrong, F.R.C.V.S., 
succeeding him in the possession of the prac- 
tice a few years later. Of more recent years 
Mr. Scott had been the only veterinary surgeon 
practising in Penrith, and that fact alone gives 
some indication of the extent of his general 
practice. He was skilled in his profession and 
trusted by his clients. 

“ Apart from his duties as a general practi- 
tioner, Mr. Scott did a great deal of specialised 
practice in connection with the pedigree Short- 
horn trade of the North of England centred, as 
it is, on Penrith. His name as a_ veterinary 
surgeon has appeared on hosts of sale catalogue 
entries and in connection with exportation 
certificates, and in this connection his services 
in subjecting « ‘rattle to the tuberculin test had 
been utilised all over the North of England and 
even in the South of Scotland. For some years 
he had been honorary veterinary surgeon to the 
Penrith Association of Shorthorn Breeders, and 
held similar offices for the Penrith, Skelton and 
Crosby Ravensworth Agricultural Societies and 
the Cumberland Farmers’ Foxhounds. In 1935- 
36 he was President of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Veterinary Medical Association. 

“During the War, Mr. Scott served with the 
Army, holding a commission in the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps and returning home in 1919 
with the rank of 
with the ivan of Occupation in Germany. 

“Mr. Scott had for some considerable time 
been the Penrith Urban Council’s” veterinary 
inspector, charged with the duty of inspecting 
the slaughterhouses and_ the meat offered for 
public consumption. 

“Mr. Scott’s summer recreation was, more so 
in former years, bowls, and he was a member 
of the Friars Club. He was a Vice-President of 
the Penrith Rugby Football Club and a member 
of the committee of the Ullswater Foxhounds. 
A Freemason, Mr. Scott was a member of the 
Penrith Unanimity Lodge. 

“Mr. Scott is survived by his wife, two sons 
and one daughter.” 

At the funeral, which was attended by many 
friends not only from the town but from a wide 





captain. He was for a time 
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area around, the following members of the 
profession were present: Messrs. Fred Armstrong, 
James Bell, R. Craig-Robinson, J. Barr, O. Stinson, 
S. Taylor ‘and G. A. Sangster. 

bd 


TUBERC U LOSIS ORDE r OF 1938 


In conformity with the powers conferred upon 
him by Section 22 of the Agriculture Act of 1937, 
the Minister of Agriculture has made an Order, 
the Tuberculosis Order of 1938, which revokes 
the existing Order of 1925, and its amending 
Orders. 

The new Order, which comes into operation 
on April Ist, 1938, provides for the slaughter 
of alfected cattle, and for the payment = of 
compensation therefor, by the Minister instead 
of by local authorities as heretofore, and follows 
generally the lines of the existing Order with the 
necessary amendments consequential upon the 
transfer of veterinary functions under the 
Agriculture Act. Other amendments are of a 
minor character only. Local authorities will 
retain, with certain modifications, their “ lay ” 
functions under the existing Order. 

Following are the principal modifying features 
of the new Order: The owner and a veterinary 
surgeon in private practice have the alternative 
of giving notice of disease to a constable or to a 
veterinary officer, who shall transmit the informa- 
tion to the Divisional Inspector and inspector of 
the local authority concerned. (The veterinary 
surgeon’s fee for each such notification is 2s. 6d., 
but where two or more animals are examined by 
him on the same premises and at the same time, 
one fee only is payable to him in respect of 
notification.) The Divisional Insvector shall then 
arrange for the veterinary examination of the 
suspected animal, while the inspector of the local 
authority shall serve on the owner a notice apply- 
ing to the animal, in respect of restrictions as 
to detention and isolation and precautions to be 
adopted with regard to its milk. This notice 
remains in force” until it is withdrawn by one 
served by a veterinary inspector or until the 
animal to which it relates has died or has been 
slaughtered in accordance with the provisions 
of the Order. A copy of the latter notice must 
be sent to the local authority and arrangements 
will be made for the local authority to be 
cachet when the original notice lapses by 

‘ason of the death or slaughter of the animal. 

Veterinary inspectors will have instructions 
that where it is proposed to slaughter an animal 
under the Order and to «lispose of it for human 
consumption, a copy of the notice of intended 
slaughter, together with a statement of the 
address of the premises on which and the time 
at which the animal is’ intended to be 
slaughtered, shall be sent to the officer of the 
authority, and that the carecase of the animal 
or any part of it shall not ‘te removed for human 
consumption from the premises on which the 
slaughter takes place except with permission in 
writing of the Medical Officer of Health, or other 
competent officers of the authority, 

Provision is made for notice in writing to be 
given by a veterinary inspector requiring the 
cleansing and disinfection by and at the expense 
of the occupier of any premises on which there 
has been an affected animal. A copy of any such 
notice served must be sent to the local authority. 

It will be appreciated from the foregoing that 
the principal duties remaining to local authori- 
ties posh the Order will be:--- 

(a) Service of notice regarding detention 
and isolation of suspected animals. 
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(b) Enforcement of the conditions laid down 
in the toregoing notice. 

(c) Entorcement ot notice served by a veter- 
inary inspector requiring cleansing and 
disintection. 

When the Order comes into operation on 
April Ist next there will be a number of Cases 
initiated by local authorities under the present 
Order before that date which will not have been 
completed. It is proposed that Divisional 
Inspectors shall take over these uncompleted 
cases in consultation with officers of local 
authorities. Where slaughter takes place on or 
atter April ist, 1938, the responsibility for 
slaughter (including collection of salvage monies) 
and the payment of compensation to the owner 
will rest with the Minister. 

* $ os ats 
LEGAL NOTES 

Anthrax: Failure to Notify.—F¥or having failed 
to notify the death of a heifer from anthrax, 
George Bicklord, tarmer, ot Somertord Grange 
Farm, Brewood, was fined £5, with £2 8s, Costs, 
at Penkridge, and was ordered to pay costs, 4s., 
on two turther summonses of having not 
detained the animal on the premises, and having 
caused it to be sent on the highway. 

Mr. E. E. Brown, prosecuting, said that 
Bickford noticed that the heifer was olf colour, 
but instead of getting expert advice, he went 
to Wolverhamption Market. Later the same day 
he was intormed by his cowman that the animal 
had died. He telephoned to a firm of animal 
slaughterers to remove the carcase. This firm 
collected the carcase and took it by lorry to 
Derrington, where it was cut up. The butcher 
then noticed certain conditions, which led him 
to ask the advice of the county veterinary sur- 
geon, who diagnosed anthrax, The county 
authorities regarded this case as very serious, 
and said that Bickford should have obtained 
expert advice. 

Bickford said that he held a licence to produce 
tuberculin-tested milk and had his herd tested 
once every six months for tuberculosis. On the 
occasion of the last test in November this heifer 
was ailing, and the veterinary officer suggested 
that it had swallowed something. Actually, 
the animal was in the habit of eating wire, from 
fences and other places, and he assumed, when 
it died, that this was the cause of death. He 
never at any time suspected anthrax, and had 
never had it on his farm during the 36 years 
he had worked it, neither had he seen a case. 

Mr. William Beddard, a Wolverhampton veter- 
inary surgeon, said that it was possible for an 
animal to eat wire, live a long time, and then 
die suddenly, as in this case. 


Dog “Doping” Allegations: Veterinarian 
Awarded £1,000 Damages.—The Manchester Daily 
Dispatch, of March 9th, reported that, at Notting- 
hamshire Assizes, on March 4th, damages of 
¢1,000 with costs were awarded to Mr. Thomas 
McWilliam, M.R.C.Vv.S., D.V.S.M., veterinary sur- 
geon, of Mansfield Road, Nottingham, who 
brought an action for slander against’Mr. George 
Linter, solicitor and dog owner, of Beeston, Notts. 

Mr. P. Sandlands, k.c. (for Mr. McWilliam), 
said that the alleged slander came to this—that 
Mr. McWilliam was doping the dogs. 

It was explained that Mr. McWilliam attended 
and examined greyhounds at the White City 
Stadium, Nottingham, before the races, and for 
the defence it was submitted that Mr, Linter, 
when he made a statement at an inquiry in 
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February last year before the stewards, believed 
it to be true trom information he had received 
from a former trainer named Platts. 

Mr. McWilliam (in evidence) denied that he 
gave catfein citrate tablets to Platts to administer 
to a certain dog. Any drugs administered were 
for medicinal purposes, 

Evidence was given by another veterinary sur- 
geon for the deitence that two tablets given to 
a dog half an hour betore a race on an empty 
stomach would materially affect its running. 

Mr. McWilliam said that two tablets would not 
have any effect, 

ok oo oo se * 
DANGEROUS DRUGS REGULATIONS 
WITHDRAWAL OF AUTHORITIES 

The Home Office has published a notice to the 
effect that the Home Secretary has withdrawn 
from Mr. Charles Herbert Porter, M.R.C.v.s., 01 
1, Union Road, Crediton, Devon, the authorities 
to be in possession of and to supply the drugs 
or preparations to which the reguiations appty. 

Mr. Porter has also been prohibited trom 
giving prescriptions for the purposes of the 
Dangerous Drugs Regulations. 


% 


fs % * * 3 
RINDERPEST: AN EAST AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 

Experts in veterinary science from nearly all 
the territories in Africa south of the Equator— 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Union of South Africa, Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese East Africa—met in Nairobi early in 
February to discuss the problem of rinderpest, 
which is the great handicap to the full develop- 
ment of the livestock and the beef export indus- 
tries of the East African territories. The disease 
is spreading south, and, says the East African 
Standard, “ the complaint in Tanganyika is that 
the Territory is being compelled to carry out 
a policy laid down for it by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies based on the interests 
of the southern territories and only made possible 
at the expense and to the _ detriment of 
Tanganyika: it is maintained that the south 
should be helping with both men and money.” 

The Conference was unanimous in the opinion 
that, provided sufficient staff and funds could be 
made available for the purpose, existing methods, 
though capable of improvement, were adequate 
not only to avert the southward spread of the 
disease, but also to drive it back towards the 
north. It recorded the conviction that all 
ungulate game must be regarded as susceptible 
and capable by their movement of introducing 
the disease to fresh areas, buffalo constituting 
the most active danger. 

Fly belts cannot be relied upon as an effective 
and permanent barrier, and the Conference 
agreed that the most hopeful method of averting 
the southward spread was by the creation of 
a belt of triply vaccinated cattle, not less than 
40 miles in depth, and preferably supported by 
a physical barrier or an artificially-created cattle- 
free zone. 

Arrangements were discussed for giving very 
early practical effect to this scheme, and for 
ensuring that the cost should not be borne by 
the Government of Tanganyika alone. 

The Conference, after formulating the plan of 
campaign outlined above, finally passed the 
following resolution: “ The Conference, recognis- 
ing that the plan now formulated cannot be 
regarded as more than a temporary expedient 
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to avert the spread of rinderpest, expresses the 
opinion that the ultimate goal must be the com- 
plete eradication of the disease from East Africa. 
it records the view that with the aid of improved 
technique this goal should be capable of achieve- 
ment within a reasonable period of time. It looks 
to the Standing Veterinary Research Committee 
to keep the situation under constant review. 

“The Conference suggests that it should be 
summoned to meet again in Nairobi in about a 
year’s time, in order to review the results 
achieved under the emergency scheme, and, in 
the light of the data so obtained, to formulate 
plans for dealing with the broader issue.” 


An East AFRICAN INSTITUTE 

Within the same period at Nairobi, the East 
African Veterinary Officers, meeting in_ confer- 
ence, took an important step to further the 
organisation of research which began a few days 
previously with the decision (recently reported 
in the Veterinary Record) to select the Kenya 
Medical Laboratories in Nairobi as the head- 
quarters of medical research, it being 
recommended that ‘there should be based on 
Kabete an inter-territorial team of veterinary 
research workers. The veterinary laboratories 
there have been for some years the premier 
centre of research and it has long been regarded 
as a natural development that when the co- 
ordination of research followed the co-ordination 
of the public services, the claims of Kabete to 
become the centre of the work would be 
generally accepted. “ This happy outcome of a 
long series of conferences,” observes the East 
African Standard, “ is the result of cordial rela- 
tions established by contact over a period of 
years between the specialist officers in the group 
of dependencies and of the efficiency of the 


Governors’ Conference system in a_ field of 
influence for which its organisation is peculiarly 
suitable.” 

K * 7 K od 


Under the auspices of the University of London 
Animal Welfare Society a discussion on “ Man’s 
Relation to Nature and His Response,” will be 
held at the University of London, W.C.1, on 
March 22nd, at 5.15 p.m., when consideration 
will be given to the possibility of co-ordinating 
the various agencies—legislative and otherwise— 
operating in Great Britain for the protection of 
undomesticated animals. Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell will occupy the Chair and the principal 
speakers will be the Marquess of Tavistock and 
Professor F. A. E. Crew. 

Bd * * * * 


Errata—In the report of the Central Veter- 
inary Society’s discussion on the diseases of 


greyhounds, published in our issue of last week, . 


the remarks attributed to Mr. Bateman in the 
President’s comments on page 325, column 2, 
should have been credited to Mr. Bushman. 


* * ae oo * 
Clinical Queries 


We have received from members the following 
clinical questions, to which the Editor will be 
pleased to publish informative replies:—_ 

At what stage does foetal heart-beat in the 
Canidae become’ obvious’ on __ stethoscopic 
examination? ‘ 

What is the clinical evidence for the belief 
that service at the first heat after parturition in 
mares and cows is more likely to be successful 
than service at a subsequent heat? 
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Correspondence 


Letiers to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

ois *k * * * 
THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—You have been good enough to publish 
recently extracts from the preliminary — pro- 
gramme — of the Thirteenth International 
Veterinary Congress to be held in Ziirich from 
August 21st to 25th, and in Interlaken from 
August 26th to 27th, 1938. As will have been 
seen, the programme is of considerable import- 
ance to veterinary surgeons in all branches of 
the science and art of veterinary practice and 
covers a wide range of subjects. 

rhe reports of the Congress will contain a full 
account of the scientific contributions to general 
meetings and to meetings of sections and will 
constitute an invaluable record of world-wide 
veterinary opinion on the most important prob- 
lems of the day. ' 

All members of the Congress, even if unable 
to attend it and to participate in the official 
festivities will be entitled to receive a copy of 
the printed reports. 

Membership of the Congress is well worth 
while, therefore, on this ground alone. The 
membership subscription has been fixed at 
{1 10s. Od. Members can, if they so desire, 
obtain one or more tickets for ladies who accom- 
pany them on payment of a fee of 5s. each. 

The British National Committee is naturally 
anxious that the veterinary profession in this 
country should be strongly represented at the 
Congress and hopes that members will make 
every endeavour to attend and so support the 
prestige of British veterinary science. 

Further information regarding travel facilities, 
official festivities, excursions during the Con- 
gress and tours to places of interest following 
the Congress will be published from time to time 
in the Veterinary Record. 

Applications for membership, which should be 
made as soon as possible, should be sent, accom- 
panied by an appropriate remittance, to the Hon. 
Secretary of the committee at the address below. 

Cheques should be made payable to the 
“ British National Committee.” 

Yours faithfully, 
J. B. Buxton, Chairman, 
P. J. Simpson, Hon. Secretary, 
British National Committee, 
Thirteenth International Veterinary 
Congress, 


36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
March 14th, 1938. 
3k * * * * 
THE THERAPEUTIC ROLE OF WHEAT GERM 
OIL IN CATTLE PRACTICE 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Probably because I was about the first 
to report cases treated by wheat germ oil follow- 
ing the introduction of this product to veterinary 
practice, I have of late received several enquiries 
as to its utility in cases of sterility ascribed to 
contagious abortion in cattle. 
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May I have the courtesy of your columns to 
express my opinion? 

I consider that it is useless in cases due to 
infection by Br, abortus, and I think that it will 
ultimately be found that the incidence’ of 
sterility in these cases is due not to the Br. 
abortus but to the infection of the non-involuted 
uterus by other organisms long after the brucella 


has disappeared from the uterus. Such cases 
demand direct uterine treatment, such = as 
Nielsen’s, or a modification of it, depending on 


the changes present. 

Its use is, in my opinion, limited to the 
preservation of pregnancy, and it should only 
be used when conditions—so far as can be 
judged from clinical examination—are favourable 
to conception. To use it on other cases—such, 
for example, as impotence in the bull—is waste 
of time. 

As to its administration, | prefer to inject it 
intramuscularly, and if possible to give three 
injections at seven-day intervals before service; 
and a similar number after service. 

I have rather grave doubts as to its reliability 
if given by the mouth, yet in one recent case, 
I treated seven Guernsey heifers in this manner 
Of this number, six became pregnant, and so 
far five have -alved to full term, producing one 
bull calf and four heifer calves. One of the 
heifer calves was sold at Reading when nine days 
old and made 13 guineas; the dam making 60 
guineas. 

Prior to treatment, the heifers had had 
vaginitis—possibly trichmonad in origin. 

Yours faithfully, 

Winchester. J. F. D. Tutt, F.R.c.v.s. 

ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
HeEw_ett’s ‘‘ IMPROVED NEO-INJECTOR.”’ 

When Hewlett’s introduced the Neo-injector to veterinary sur- 
geons the treatment of milk fever and allied conditions of calcium 
deficiency, by means of injections of calcium boro-gluconate, was 
in its infancy. Since that time the treatment has been widely used 
and the good results which have accompanied it have fully justified 
its introduction. 
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Hewlett'’s Neo-injector provides a simple and efficient method for 
administering a bulky injection such as calcium boro-gluconate, and 
has proved most useful to veterinary surgeons. In this new model 
we have been able to include many improvements which have been 
suggested as a result of long experience in methods of administering 
calcium boro-gluconate. 

The simplicity of the improved Neo-injector in use will appeal to 
all veterinary surgeons. ‘There are no small air holes or narrow 
tubes which readily become blocked with crystallised solution, and 
a rapid rinse in water after use is all that is necessary. Although 
primarily designed for the administration of calcium boro-gluconate 
the Neo-injector is suitable for use with magnesium dextrose, normal 
saline and glucose solutions, in fact, any injection which on account 
of its large bulk cannot be successfully administered by means of a 
hypodermic syringe. 





complete in case. 
35-42, Charlotte Street, and 83-85, Curtain Road, E.C 

Hewlett’s improved Neo-injector consists of a special stopper 
made of sterilisable rubber through which two plated metal tubes 


Price 10s. 6d. C. J. Hewlett & Son, Ltd., 
= J 


are inserted. To the shorter tube is attached a rubber inflator, and 
to the longer one a length of rubber tubing containing a glass 
‘“* window '’ and having an adapter and stainless steel intravenous 
needle fitted at the end. The apparatus is conveniently carried in 
a washable case and everything can be sterilised by steam. 

The cap is removed from a bottle of Injection Calcium Boro- 
Gluconate (Hewlett’s) and the Neo-injector inserted. The tapered 
stopper is given a half turn in the bottle-neck, which it grips tightly, 
and the solution may be injected immediately. By adjusting the 
larger metal tube to a suitable depth, all or part of the contents of 
the bottle may be administered. 


Diseases of Animals Acts 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 




















Foot- 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth Parasitic § Sheep Swine 
l, Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
Animals Out- 
slaugh- breaks 
Out- Out- tered as _ reported Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks Animals | breaks diseased by the|Animals; breaks breaks  slaugh- 
con- attacked.| con- or ex- Local | attacked.| con- con- tered. 
firmed. firmed. posed to ‘Authori- firmed. firmed. 
infection. __ ties. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Period 16th to 28th Feb., 1938 32 33 9 2 796 3 5 6 10 1 
Corresponding ata in 
1937 a sie 25 28 — — 9 15 8 34 »”) 
1936 i ne es 24 ah sib s 40 19 70 37 
1935 bie — eae 17 22 l 60 4 6 17 51 21 
Total Ist January to 28th 
February, 1938 171 177 101 14,454 28 38 68 66 27 
Corresponding period in 
1937 ees eee _— 119 134 3 262 44 74 82 199 122 
1936 mit ae sbi 95 119 4 379 34 117 || 106 373 217 
1935 os mae 77 86 21 4,345 43 60 ‘+ 120 264 100 


Notre.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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